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ABSTRACT 

This document has been designed to assist members of 
a program review team through the process of reviewing a program. The 
program review process has been designed for judging the effects of 
the curriculum, instructional methods, and improvement strategies on 
the students; guiding the development of planned assistance; and 
providing a uiodel for the school's own self -study process. Chapter 1 
describes the methods and procedures of program review, the 
application of appropriate criteria for judging the schools' 
instructional program, and the development of proposals for improving 
the instructional program. Chapter 2 describes a set of criteria for 
curricular quality and lists precautions for reviewers about applying 
these criteria to the school program. Chapter 3 describes how the 
interaction between the review team and the school results in an 
assistance plan for improving the instructional program. Two 
appendices comprise nearly two-thirds of the document. Appendix A, 
"The Quality Criteria for Judging the Effect of the Program on the 
Elementary School Student," contains criteria for excellence in 12 
areas: language arts, mathematics, science, history-social science, 
visual and performing arts, physical education, schoolwide 
effectiveness, special needs, learning environment, staff 
development, leadership, and program j^ia.ining. Appendix B is the 
guide to be used by schools in conducting a self-study. (TE) 
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This document, Program Quality Review for 
Elementary Schools: rrocess. Criteria, and Self- 
Study , has been designed to assist members of 
a program review team through the process of 
conducting a program review. The review team may 
consist of a majority of persons, including the 
lead, who are outside the district as is the case in 
a formal program review, or the team may be made up 
of school staff aua parents who wish to conduct a 
self-study on an informal basis. The program review 
process has been designed for Judging the effects of 
the curriculum, instructional methodologies, and 
effectiveness strategies on the students; guiding 
the development of planned assistance; and providing 
a model for the school's own self-study process. 

The document ic divided into three chapters. 
Chapter I describes the methodology and procedures 
of program review, the application of quality 
criteria to the school's curricular and 
instructional program, and the means by which 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program might be developed. Chapter 
II describes the quality criteria and contains 
cautions for reviewers about the application of 
the criteria to the school program. Chapter III 
describes how the transaction between the review 
team and the school results in an assistance plan 
for improving the program offered to the students. 

Appendix A contains the criteria that describe 
a high-quality school in 12 areas: 



JAMES R. SMITH 

Deputy Superintendent for Curriculum 
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PREFACE 



Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
Visual and Performing 
Arts 

Physical Education 
Schoolwide Effectiveness 



Special Nee ds 
Learning E.ivironment 
Staff Development 
Leadership 

Planning 3 Implementing 
and Evaluating the 
School Program 



Each criterion consists of a narrative state- 
ment portraying the central features of high 
quality. This statement is followed by a series of 
concrete descriptions indicative of this quality. 

Appendix B is the guide to be used by schools 
in conducting a self-study. All schools scheduled 
for a program review will complete a self-study 
prior to their review. It is hoped that other 
schools will find this guide useful as they assess 
the quality of their program during their planning 
process. 

Both state and federal laws mandate the 
periodic review of schools receiving special funding 
through the consolidated application. It is hoped, 
however, that all schools, regardless of funding, 
will find the program review beneficial in their 
efforts to provide high-quality education for all 
students. 



FRED W. lEMPES 
Assistant Superintendent 
Instructional Support Services 
Division 
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Manager, Office of School Improvement 
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CHAPTER I: THE PROGRAM REVIEW PROCESS 



Program 



Purpose of Program Review 

The primary i^urpose of program review is to 
improve the quality of curriculum and Instruction. 
It is a means for developing and sustaining a 
high-quality educational program for all students. 

Scope of the Program Review 

The program review process described itt this 
document focuses on the extent to which the school's 
curriculum, instructional methodologies, and effec- 
tiveness strategies contribute toward the goal of a 
high-quality c'^ucational program for each student. 

The quality criteria used in program review 
address the two i&ajor aspects of a school program — 
curriculum, or what is being taught, and the school- 
wide policies, practices, and procedures that shape 
and support instruction. The curricular criteria 
include: 

Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
V'tsual and Performing Arts 
Physical Education 

The schuolwide criteria include: 

Instructional Programs: Schoolwido 
Ef fectiveness 
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Special Needs 
Learning Environment 
Staff Developmenc 
Leadership 

Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating 
Review Strategy 

T'ae review strategy is based on the Quality 
Criteria contained in Appen^iix A of this docu- 
ment. Through a combination of observation of the 
instructional program and its impact on students, 
recounted perceptions of those at the school, and 
documented evidence presented to the team, tL.e 
reviewers develop an uuderstancling of the current 
effectiveness of the school program (diagnosis), an 
analysis of why the program elements are as they 
are, and determination of the kind of changes that 
should occur to improve the program of the students 
(assistance design). 

Establishing an understanding of the school 
program requires an organized effort. This 
understanding is developed by having a clear idea of 
the school * s curricular emphases , by observing 
individual students, by analyzing Etudents* current 
work, by compiling instructional staff and student 
explanations of students* current and past activi- 
ties, and by reviewing instructional and management 
material used by the staff. These observations are 
supplemented by discussions with staff and parents. 
Finally, this compiled knowledge forms the basis for 
the reviewers* Judgment of the effect of instruction 
on the student. 
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As the reviewers begin to understand the sltua- 
ti'^a for the students, they also seek to find out 
what piTOcesses at the school have contributed to 
the current situation. The reviewers seek explana- 
tions ftom the school staff that detail why they do 
things as they do and how currlcular decisions 
are made; where the Instructional program comes 
from; how It Is supported and Improved; how plans 
are Implemented; and ao on. This analysis forms the 
basis for the reviewers * suggestions for Improving 
Instruction and guides the development of the 
assistance design. 

As the reviewers complete the review, a report 
of findings Is prepared In concert with the key 
program planners at the school. The report provides 
two types of findings: (1) the extent to which the 
quality of each aspect of the program reviewed 
matches the standard of the quality criteria 
(diagnosis); and (2) suggestions for Improving 
or sustaining the effectiveness of the program. 
Including assistance plans for Implementing selected 
suggestions (assistance). 

By developing the suggestions for Increasing 
the effectiveness of the program with the school's 
key planners %.ad principal, the reviewers Identify 
prime lmproveme:>t areas and Indicate how the Im- 
provement process at the school can Improve or 
sustain the quality of the program. Local, county, 
regional, and state resources are also considered In 
framing the assistance plans. 

Relationship Between Program Review 
and Ongoing Planning and Evaluation 

Reviews conducted by reviewers from outside the 
school can provide a fresh viewpoint and Independent 
validation of Internal review findings. Use of 



the program review procedures by the people at a 
school prior to an external review and familiarity 
with the school's own data profile can do much to 
enhance the effectiveness of the external review. 
Familiarity with the review criteria and procedures 
will help staff and parents communicate effectively 
with reviewers , and help reviewers obtain the 
Information they need to make Informed Judgments. 

In short, the program review process yields 
Information that Is essential to effective develop- 
ment of the school's curriculum and Instructional 
program — Information about what Is working well 
and why, and what should be changed. Program review 
should be a valuable part In the program Improvement 
cycle of planning. Implementing the planned program, 
evaluating the program, and modifying the planned 
program. 

Program Review Responsibilities 

In order for the program review to yield 
results likely to be useful In developing and 
sustaining a high-quality educational program, 
members of the review team and the school community 
must recognize their roles and responsibilities 
within the process in three critical areas: estab- 
lishing an idea of what is currently happening at 
the school, identifying areas of the school program 
in need of improvement, and developing an assistance 
plan that provides a framework for the improvement 
effort. 

The school's key planners, a small group 
of representative adults Involved in the instruc- 
tional program, are responsible for establishing a 
link between the review team and the school commu- 
nity. They provide information to the review team 
in a way that enhances the development of a complete 

15 



and cohesive picture of the school* s curriculum and 
Instructional programs. 

The key planners, usually five to seven In 
number » are designated by the principal. They 
are selected representatives from the classroom, 
curriculum or grade level chairpersons, program 
coordinators » resource or specialist teachers, or 
any other school staff members who are a significant 
part of the school's planning process. District 
personnel, SSC chairpersons , other committee or PTA 
chairpersons and parents who are knowledgeable about 
the school's program may be Included. 

The principal and key planners assist the 
school community and reviewers In all aspects 
of program review. They also serve as leaders In 
the school's self-study process, and assist the team 
In Its Information gathering efforts during the 
review preparation meeting and other formal and 
Informal ongoing meetings. Their responsibilities 
also Include (1) building. In a collaborative effort 
with ae review team, selected suggestions into 
assistance plans; and (2) providing active leader- 
ship roles in the school's implementation of these 
plans after the team leaves. 

Major responsibilities of the reviewers . The 
major responsibilities of the reviewers are: 

• To conduct the review thoroughly enough for the 
development of a clear and accurate understand- 
ing of the effectiveness of the instructional 
program 

• To use that knowledge to make usable sugges- 
tions for increasing or sustaining the 
effectiveness of the program 
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In order to fulfill these responsibilities, each 
reviewer must also: 

• Be fully conversant with the quality criteria 
and the process of program review. 

• Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks, 
handbooks , K-8 curriculum guides , and litera- 
ture related to the areas to be reviewed. 

• Put aside any bias toward any particular 
program or method. 

• Use the school data summary and the self-study 
findings to facilitate discussions with school 
staff and parents. These discussions should 
cover the curriculum and instructional program, 
how well it is working, and provide evidence 
sufficient to verify, extend, clarify, enrich, 
or repudlata those findings. 

• Be able to reflect back to the school — as a 
mirror — the picture he or she has developed 
of the current effectiveness of the school 
program. 

• Recognize and support the program Improvement 
efforts of the school community^ 

Major responsibilities of the school community . 
While the review team is responsible for learning as 
much about the program as can be learned in a 
limited period of time, the school community is 
responsible for making sure that the team is gaining 
accurate and complete information about the program. 
A school community prepares for program review by 
conducting a required self-study (Appendix B). A 
thorough review of their program, using the quality 
criteria, will enable the members to know how well 
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their program is working and why. With this 
knowledge the schijol community will be able to 
assist the reviewers In gathering accurate Informa- 
tion about the program so that the findings of the 
review — especially the suggestions for Increasing 
the effectiveness of the Instructional program — will 
be complete. 

The major responsibilities of the staff, 
parents, and community members Involved lu a program 
review are: 

• To know the curriculum and planned Instruc- 
tional program and how they affect the students 



• To be familiar with the program review process 
and the quality criteria 

• To be involved as a total staff in the self- 
study and in identifying program strengths and 
areas in need of Improvement in relation to the 
program review quality criteria by spelling out 
activities that are working and those that are 
not 

• To be ready to share this knowledge with the 
review team and to be able to direct reviewers 
to the information they need to fulfill their 
responsibilities 



Program Review Methodology 



The methods used in gathering information about 
the program Include observation, interview, and 
documentation. Information gathered through each 
method is verified by information from one or both 
of the other sources. When combined, the data 
gathered from the three methods should form a 
complete picture of the program. The use of 
specific procedures should ensure that the review 
will be thorough and consistent. This view of the 
program is then compared with the quality criteria. 
Prom that comparison come the suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instructional 
program or recognition of program strengths. 
Throughout this process the reviewer will be guided 
by the quality criteria (see Chapter II of this 
document) that identify areas of the program to be 
investigated and provide directions to reviewers for 
collecting information about the school program. 



The criteria used for Judging program quality 
describe tt e curriculum, instructional methodolo- 
gies, and effectiveness strategies and their effects 
on the students. Sach criterion contains features 
of a high-quality program. The quality criteria 
are designed for use with the review procedures 
enumerated in this document and with the "Guide for 
Applying the Criteria." The reviewer's Job is to 
determine to what extent each aspect of the program 
being reviewed fits the description of a high- 
quality program. 

Classroom Observation 

Through classroom observations, the reviewers 
gather information about how the various instruc- 
tional methods, the curriculum, and effectiveness 
strategies operate in the classroom setting. This 
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Information Is collected to develop a complete 
understanding of the program and Its effect on the 
student. Insight Into the effects of the staff 
dft/elopment activities, as \?ell as Instructional 
support and planning activities » also emerges 
through classroom observations. Upon entering the 
classroom, reviewers should spend a few minutes 
observing what Is happening, remembering that they 
are putting together an Initial picture rather 
than making a judgment at this point; that each 
Impression will need to be verified through further 
observation and Informal Interview as well as 
through other sources; and that first Impressions 
may be Influenced by personal bias. 

These Initial observations should Include: 

• What the students are doing: Receiving 
Instruction? Applying skills? Practicing 
newly acquired skills? Synthesizing and 
evaluating Information? Waiting? Playing? 
Causing a disturbance? 

• How the classroom Is bolng managed: Is It 
task-oriented? Conducive to learning? 

• Range of activities taking place from acquisi- 
tion of knowledge to higher level learning 
skills 

• flow students are grouped and how Individual 
assistance Is provided 

• How much time the students actually spend on 
the assigned activity: Do they know what to 
do? 

• How students are applying the skills being 
learned 
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• How students with special needs are partici- 
pating in the classroom activities 

• How the Instructional settings are varied 
according to the needs of the student ard/or 
what Is to be learned 

• Any evidence of balance In the curriculum; 
I.e., visual and performing arts, history/ 
social science, and science. 

The Information gained through these Initial 
observations Is built upon using as guides the 
currlcular and school:flde criteria. 

NOTE: Classroom observation Includes Informal 
Interviews with students and staff, based 
upon what has been observed, as well as the 
observation of activities. 

I: rvlew 

The basic Information gained through classroom 
observation Is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through Interviews. Interviews enable the reviewers 
to learn how the program came to be the way It Is, 
as well as to better understand the program as it 
is. 

By using what Is known about the curriculum and 
Instructional program thus far, reviewers conduct 
both Informal and formal group Interviews. Examples 
of Informal Interviews Include asking questions of 
the students and teachers In the classroom, talking 
with aides working with students, taJ.Klng with 
teachers In the teachers* lounge, and so forth. 
Formal group interviews are conducted with teachers, 
aides, councils/committees, district personnel, 
support staff, and volunteers. The Interviews serve 
several major purposes: 
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• Verifying data obtained from other sources 

• Collecting data that have not been gathered 
froa other sources 

• Resolving conflicts In data collected 

• Giving people the opportunity to share past 
experiences, piesent conditions, or future 
plans which the reviewers might not have 
uncovered 

• Offering an opportunity for people to ask 
questions of the review team 

Review of Data, Policies, and Other Documents 

Documentation helps to verify, expand, and 
clarify what Is learned through classroom observa* 
tlons and Interviews. The Information In the School 
Data Summary forma an Initial base for the review as 
It contains a broad sraple of Information about the 
student population, adult and student expectations, 
the curriculum point of view, achievement Informa- 
tion, and other *^ata« Reviewers should not read 
documents for the sake of establishing that such 
recordkeeping exists, but rather for the purpose of 
developing a complete understanding of what the 
program In action Is really like. A school, on the 
other hand, should not create documents for the 
review team but should share meaningful data, 
policies, and other records that are useful to staff 
and parents In forming the program and helping It to 
move forward* 

Suggeationa for Increasing the Effectiveness of the 
Inatnictional Program 

Suggestions for Increased effectiveness are 
framed by the review team as they compare what they 



have learned about the program and Its Impact on 
students to the quality standards In the review 
criteria. 

During this phase of the review. It Is Impor- 
tant that the team keep In mind that Individual 
schools Institute and support change In various 
ways. The design of an appropriate change or 
Improvement process Is critical to the success 
of the suggested effectiveness strategies* The 
reviewers and key planners will select which 
suggestions should be developed Into assistance 
plans with the goal of Immediate Implementation and 
determine which suggestions should be reserved for 
future Implementation* Next, team and key school 
planners develop plans for Improvement for the 
selected suggestions. Including proposed activities, 
strategies for Implementation, need for resources, 
and so on* Finally, all suggestions are woven 
together In the report of findings as a working 
document to be used by the school to guide further 
Improvement efforts* 

In developing assistance plans reviewers and 
school program planners Identify activities that 
would: 

• Eliminate or ameliorate conditions Interfering 
with the implementatiou of high-quality 
curriculum and instruction* 

• Have the greatest impact on the program and 
lead to improved effectiveness in many areas* 

• Be the best next step to take in an area ready 
for improvement — where staff interest and 
motivation are high, where there can be b-'gh 
yield for efforts expended, and where the scope 
is appropriate to ensure success* 



The design for providing assistance should 
link the resources the school needs for change with 
the services available so that there is maximum 
support for improvement efforts. The identification 
of supportive resources should spiral outward from 
the school itself and include district, county. 



regional, and state services. The assistance design 
grows out of the suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional program and 
includes the school's procedures for planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. 



Program Review Procedures 



This section describes the steps to carry out a 
program review. It is divided into three sections: 
making the arrangements, preparing for program 
r'jview, and conducting the program review. 

Making the Arrangements 

Scheduling, mailing of materials, and estab- 
lishing liaison between reviewers and the school 
district take place at the local level. Most 
districts will be affiliated with other districts 
with which they share personnel to provide a pool of 
trained independent persons required for review 
teams. Most offices of county superintendents of 
schools provide coordination services to assist 
districts in the formation of a consortium or other 
types of affiliation. Although there will be a 
variety of such arrangements, for the sake of 
simplicity in explanation, this section will assume 
the existence of a consortium of districts and the 
existence of a person designated to coordinate 
program review activities in the consortium. The 
reader should make appropriate analogies to the 
circumstances of the particular district being 
reviewed. 

The lead reviewer's involvement with the 
review of a particular school is initiated by the 



consortium's program review coordinator. The 
coordinator will orient the lead revievar to the 
procedures being used in the consortium; to mate- 
rials and in-service training the school staff has 
received; and to responsibJ .ities for contacting 
district and school personnel. 

Contacting^ the school . Consistent with consor- 
tium's procedures, the lead reviewer will telephone 
the school principal to set up the review. This 
call, usually a month before the review, should 
cover the following topics: 

• Confirmation of schedule of events — times and 
dates of visits to the school by the lead and 
the full team 

• Information the school should send to the 
reviewers ahead of time 

• Information the school will receive ahead of 
time and how to get it 

• Proposal of an agenda for the "review prepara- 
tion meeting** by the reviewers, the principal, 
and key school planners 
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• Currlcular areas selected by the Sv^hool on 
vfalch the review wlJl focus 

• Procedures used by the school in preparing 
for the review 9 including a mandatory self-* 
study 

• Procedures used by the team before, during, 
and after the review 

• Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Meeting of the review team > Prior to the 
teviev, the lead reviewer should contact other team 
members to conclude all arrangements of time, place, 
and materials* The lead reviewer should discuss 
vlth each team member his or her background and 
experience with program review* Expectations for 
review preparation (see n^xt section) should be 
clarified and the overall schedule of events and 
review strategies determined* Finally, the plans 
and expectations for the review preparation meeting 
with school planners should be discussed* 

Preparing for Program Review 

A successful program review depends upon 
thorough preparation on the part of the review 
team* In addition to completing the necessary 
arrangements, the team will read, study, and discuss 
a variety of materials prior to the initial meeting 
with the school principal and school planners* 
Some of these materials will be obtained through 
the consortium coordinator, while others will be 
obtained directly from the school* The basic set of 
materials includes: 

- Elementary Program Review Training Manual , 
1987-88 , including the Program Quality Review 
for Elem atary Schools; Process > Criteria, and 
Self-Study 



- State Department of Education K-8 curriculum 
guides, frameworks, and handbooks in the 
curriculum areas selected as focus of the 
review 

- Curriculum assessment results, goals state- 
ments, expectation statements, books in use, 
reading lists, others as determined by the 
school and the district 

- School plan 

- School data summary : demographic trends over 
time, student achievement patterns over time, 
attendance and other climate patterns over 
time, program evaluation reports, district and 
school policies related to curriculum, instruc- 
tion, staff development, and school planning 

- Logistic information: maps, schedules, staff 
roster, and so on 

Study the curriculum materials * The curriculum 
materials prepared by the State Department of 
Education include state K-8 curriculum guides and 
curriculum frameworks and handbooks* These mate- 
rials will be reviewed by the team* The purpose of 
this review is to ground the review team in what 
state an:^ national curriculum leaders believe makes 
a quali y program in their area and to provide the 
background standards which will frame the discus- 
sions between the review team and the school 
planners on curriculum issues* In addition, the 
review of the curriculum materials will help the 
team in the analysis and assessment of the school's 
curriculum and in the formulation of suggestions 
likely to have good results for the a chool* 

The curriculum materials sent to the .evl^wers 
by the school — such as the goals and expectations, 
the school's curriculum assessment, the books in 
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u8e In the classroom, required and elective reading 
lists 9 and so forth~should provide a sense of the 
currlculin offered by the school. It Is Important 
for the team members to be able to demonstrate a 
basic understanding of the curriculum offered when 
they ilrst meet with school planners • 

The reviewers will analyze how the curriculum 
offered by the school compares to the standards of 
the quality criteria and the expectations conveyed 
by the guides and handbook in the curriculum 
materials prepared by the Department of Education. 
Currlcular issues to be discussed at the review 
preparation meeting with the school planners 
should be identified and framed for discussion. 

In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, 
reviewers should ask the following questions: 

• What Is the balance of subjects taught every 
student? 

• Are there major gaps in the curriculum? 

• What kind of balance is there between skills 
development and content in each currlcular 
area? 

• What books are the students reading? 

• How are writing and oral presentation 
incorporated in each currlcular area? 

• How are the skills of Interpretation, infer- 
ence, critical thinking, problem solving, 
evaluation, and other higher order skills 
Incorporated into all currlcular areas ? 
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Evaluating the materials with respect to these 
questions will help identify the currlcular Issues 
to discuss at the review preparation meeting. The 
discussion will help resolve some of the Issues and 
provide an indication of strengths and weaknesses 
to be confirmed by observation and interview. 

Study the School Data Summarjr . The information 
.in the school data summary provides a picture of 
trends in student achievement, trends in student 
enrollment, and trends in school climate. This 
picture, along with local evaluation reports, places 
the review in a time context and helps the reviewers 
understand what they will be learning while at the 
school. In addition, reviewers will learn something 
of what the district and school philosophy is and 
what leadership priorities and practices are by 
reading policy documents requested from the school. 

Read the school plan . A careful review of 
the school plan (including the school budget), 
especially those currlcular areas selected for 
Inrdepth review, helps the reviewers understand what 
the school priorities are, what the planned program 
is to accomplish, and hew. 

Conducting the Program Review 

Review preparation meeting with school plan- 
ners ♦ The review preparation meeting should take 
place sometime before the first day of the review. 
The purpose of this meeting is to establish a common 
understanding among reviewers, the principal, and 
the key school planners of what to expect during 
the review. The meeting is chaired by the lead 
reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal 
should discuss in advance the purpose, roles, and 
process of the meeting. The agenda should Include 
the following items: 
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• School background ; The principal briefs the 
team on the historical and social context of 
the school t Recent events which have had a 
significant Impact on school Ixfe are described, 

• Program review background ; The lead reviewer 
briefs the s chool people on the his tory and 
purpose of program revlewt The basic review 
methodology Is explained and the roles of the 
team members are clarified • 

• Curriculum discussion ; This Is the most 
substantial Item on the agenda and usually 
requires the most time. The discussion should 
move through three steps; 

- Highlights of the content of the currlcu- 
lar documents, both the local materials 
and he criteria provided by the State 
Department of Education 

- Discussion of Issues Identified by the 
review team 

- Establishment of expectations for the cur* 
rlculum focus and strategy of the review 

If the local point of view In the curriculum 
conflicts with that In the quality criteria, this 
conflict should be discussed. From this discussion 
should come a shared understanding of how currlcular 
conflict will be managed during the review. Because 
the criteria were developed with the help of major 
state and national curriculum organizations, repre- 
sentatives of local districts, and eminent scholars, 
conflicts should be rare. Items to be discussed 
Include; 



• Self-study . Procedures and results of 
school self-study are presented and discussed. 

• School plan . The school plan Is discussed 
In order to determine how agreements about 
currlcular Instructional methodologies , 
school goals, and other Issues were developed 
and are expected to be Implemented. 

• School data summary . School planners and the 
review team discuss their Interpretation of 
the data and Information In the data summary. 
Including past trends and future aspirations. 
The diagnostic value of the data Is discussed 
with respect to review focus and strategies. 

• Agreement on review strategy and focus . Next , 
agreement Is reached on the basic strategic 
orientation the team will take. Including areas 
of focus where a more In^^depth look Is most 
likely to be productive. 

• Schedule of events ; Final scheduling and 
logistics planning is worked out. 

Introductory meeting with the school staff . 
Arrangements should be made for a short. Informal 
meeting of the school staff and the reviewers prior 
to the beginning of classes on the first morning of 
review. During this meeting, the reviewers will; 

• Share the purpose of the review: 

- Compare the school program to the standards 
of the quality criteria to determine effec- 
tiveness of the Instructional program. 

- Recognize program strengths. 
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- Make suggestions for Increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program. 

• Alert staff members to the procedures that 
will be followed: 

- Observation in each classroom » including 
informal discussions with students and 
staff members and review of students' 
work 

- Group interviews with teachers , aides, 
support staff y councils/ committees » parents, 
district office staff, as appropriate 

- Review of curriculum materials, student 
achievement and other outcome data, school** 
wide policies and procedures, and the 
school plan 

- "Report of Findings" 

Classroom visits . The reviewers work with the 
school staff to assure that all classrooms are 
visited and that resource specialist roomf>, learning 
laboratories, media centers, and other areas where 
regular and special learning activities occur are 
included when appropriate. 

Group interviews . The purpose of group 
interviews is to discuss with similar job groups 
(e.g. , all teachers) the key issues of curriculum, 
instruction, staff development, and school Improve- 
ment processes. The review team should base the 
interview questions on what has been learned so far. 
The interview should provide evidence for verifying 
or modifying the team's preliminary views, and 
extend its knowledge of the situation at the school. 
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Group Interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 
45 minutes; however, the teachers' Interview should 
be an hour or more. 

Ongoing discussion with the principal and key 
school plarmers . During the review, several times 
will be sat aside for informal and/or formal 
discussions with the school principal and key 
planners. 'rhese meetings serve to keep everyone 
abreast of: 

• How the review is proceeding 

• \reas in which information is incomplete or 
missing 

• Scheduling problems 

• Feedback on what has been learned about the 
program so far 

In addition, the meetings provide an opportu- 
nity for the team to receive feedback about how the 
review is being perceived by the school community 
and to receive additional Information. 

Ongoing meetings of the review team . Through- 
out the review, the reviewers must meet frequently 
to ensure consistency in their perceptions of the 
program, the process of review, and their concepts 
of areas for improvement. 

The times that have been found to be most 
productive for meetings of reviewers are: 

• Following the first few classroom visits — to 
establish commonality of observation 



• Preceding group Interviews — to determine 
questions to be explored and Issues to be 
raised 

• At the end of each day of the review — to 
discuss quality findings and suggestions for 
those aspects of the program needing no further 
clarification, and to design strategies for 
collecting additional Information and/or 
resolving conflicts In Information 

• Preceding the preliminary report to the 
principal and school planners, at which time 
quality Judgments and suggestions for Increas* 
Ing the effectiveness of tho Instructional 
program are prepared and the roles determined 
for the report to be made to the principal and 
school planners. By the end of this meeting, 
suggestions for Increasing the effectiveness of 
the program should be framed, based on what 
has been learned about the school. 

Development of Report of Findings with 
principal and key school planners . Early on the 
last day of the review, after all observations and 
Interviews have been completed, the review team will 
meet with the principal and the same group of key 
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school planners who attended the review preparation 
meeting. This meeting has four objectives: 

• To report findings and general suggestions 

• To select which of the suggestions will be 
developed Into assistance plans and which will 
be stated for future implementation 

• To complete, in a collaborative effort, the 
development of the selected suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program (This is done by elaborating 
the general suggestions prepared by the review 
team with concrete details specific to the 
school and its planning and implementation 
processes.) 

• To plan the best way of presenting findings 
to the entire staff 

"Report of Findings ." This report is pre- 
sented in an open meeting involving the entire 
staff and other interested persons in the school 
coonunity. Chapter III of this document explains 
this report in iLore detail. 



CHAPTER II: 



This chapter describes the quality crlter.la 
and contains general directions and cautions to 
reviewers for applying the criteria. The criteria 
are found In Appendix A* 

Co— on Theaes of the Quality Criteria 

The quality criteria are of two kinds — those 
that address specific curricula areas and those 
that address schoolirlde prograa eleaents. Reviewers 
will note that %Mle each criterion focvtses on a 
specific part of the prograa^ there are coaaon 
theaes that thread through each of the sets of 
criteria. In applying the currlcular criteria, 
reviewers will observe instruction » review student 
work, and talk to students and Instructional staff 
•eabers to deteralne for each currlcular area being 
reviewed: 

• What constitutes the currlculua^ Including: 

" tihat Is to be learned (as docuaented by 
the written goals and objectives of the 
curriculum) 

- What Is belDg taught 

- What students are learning 

• The extent to which lessons and asslgnaents. 
Including Instructional strategies » aaterlal, 
fluedla^ e^ulpaenty and so forth, are appropriate 

to: 
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THE QUALITY CRITERIA 



- The curriculum to be learned 

- The needs of the students 

• The extent to lAlch lessons and asolgnaents: 

- Extend beyond rote learning to 
application of what Is being learned. 

- Employ the fundamental basic skills in 
acquiring currlcular knowledge. 

- Challenge students to think and 
communicate their thoughts. 

- Enable students with special needs to 
succeed in the regular curricultim. 

In applying the schoolwlde criteria, reviewers 
will be talking to staff members, observing them at 
work, observing the interactions among staff members 
and students , and observing the optsratlons of the 
school program to determine schoolwidv effects on 
learning; that Is: 

a The extent to which the culture of the school 
revolves around the joy and importance of 
learning 

a The degree of alignment of the allocation of 
human and material resources, including 
staff development efforts, with currlcular 
and instructional goals 
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• The extent to which the school is actively 
engaged with the parents and the wider 
school comunlty In common support of school 
and coimiunlty goals 

• The presence of a living improvement process 
rooted in the learning culture which is cul- 
tivated by management practices and supported 
by policies and resources 

Cautions About Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter how well designed the procedure or 
how well prepared the reviewer, there will always be 
difficulties Judging program quality. Reviewers 
should be aware of these difficulties and the 
potential consequences of each. 

Overgeneraliging . Necessarily, the review is 
limited to a sample of situations for a given point 
in time, curriculum content, students, and so on. 
Merely assuming that this limited sample is typical 
is a mistake of overgeneralisation. To avoid 
overgeneralisation, the initial impressions from 
observed samples must be supported by relating what 
students are doing to the work they are producing. 
This current work is then related to samples of past 
work from the last several weeks. The observed 
activities and students* work are discussed with 
the teacher, and explanations of how the activities 
fit in with the overall program for the year are 
asked for. The teacher's explanation is an impor- 
tant step in generalising. Finally, observations 
in the various classrooms should be related to 
schoolwide programs and plans for programs. 
Reviewers should discuss this relationship with the 
teacher, with people active in planning, and with 
school leaders^ especially the principal. By 
fitting observation and explanation together in this 



way, it is possible to construct a historical 
picture of the school program and tie it to th<s 
observed experiences of students. It is this 
picture and the tie to students which provide the 
framework for generalizing from specific observed 
data. 

Considering all students . In judging the 
extent to vhich each aspect of the program matches 
the standards of the quality criteria, reviewers 
must consider all students. When virtually all 
students receive curriculum and instruction as 
described in the quality criterion, that aspect 
of the program is recognised as high quality. If, 
however, a specific set of students was receiving 
curriculum and instruction of quality less than that 
described in the criterion, the review team would 
frame a suggestion for improving the quality of 
program received by those students. 

Too impressionistic . While initial impressions 
are a valuable guide for pursuing a line of inves- 
tigation, they should be validated or rejected by 
careful examination of appropriate evidence. This 
evidence should include teachers* explanations, 
students* work, or classroom observation. Initial 
impressions can be based upon situations which are 
not typical of the school. Reviewers are cautioned 
not to let these impressions color the review 
without verifying them. 

Too analytic . The reviewer should not Just 
set upon the school as an active information 
gatherer, ferreting and figuring the whole time. 
This can lead to collecting data simply for the 
sake of collection rather than looking for the 
qualitative effect on the program. Reviewers should 
give the school an opportunity to disclose itself in 
its own way. Reviewers should* therefore, spend 



some time quietly allowing the atmosphere and tempo 
at that school to present Itself. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials 
or prograns . Use the criteria and procedures In 
this manual. Reviewers should keep In mind that 
what would not work In one situation may work In 
another. Reviewers must be certain to observe how a 
program works for the school, rather than Judging 
how It would or did work for them. Just because 
a program was best for a reviewer at his or her 
school does not mean that It should be Judged as 
effective In another school. 

False positive . This cootxy mistake occurs 
when a school staff Is doing a poor or mediocre Job, 
and the reviewer tells them they are doing a very 
good Job. When this mistake Is made, the Incentives 
for Improvement are undermined and the arguments for 
maintaining the status quo are reinforced by the 
review. 

False negative . Although this mistake can 
be most upsetting, It Is not always as bad as 
the false positive. Schools which are found to 
be effective but not up to the quality criteria 
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are often upset that they did not receive a top 
fl*^dlng (Just as students used to getting A's 
complain the most over Brf grades). In many cases, 
these schools are strong and confident enough In 
their self-study to brush off the effect of a false 
negative. In some cases , however , especially In 
schools which have made progress In developing more 
effective programs, a false negative rating can be 
demoralizing. 

Reinforcing facades . An error Is reflected 
by the collapse of the review process — which Is 
Intended to have a real and positive effect on the 
education of students — Into a game. While concern 
for fairness Is very Important, It Is less Important 
than concern for the real Job of educating students. 
Overattentlon to the technology and procedures of 
program reviews may subvert the Intended effects on 
education and create a ''fair** but expensive and 
wasteful game. Some school and district personnel 
complain that trying - o do well on program review 
forces them to waste time building facades Instead 
of teaching the students. Reviewers should not 
reinforce facade building In schools which want to 
do well. Reviewers should concentrate on students' 
learning rather than paraphernalia of Instrucclon. 
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CHAPTER III: 



This chapter Includes a description of the 
davalopaent and presentation of the ''Report of 
Findings." While parts of this chapter will be 
useful to schools conducting self-^study, the chapter 
Is Intended primarily for reviewers and school 
planners who are presenting the findings of an 
external review and the resulting assistance plans 
to the school coamnity* 

What the "Report of Findings'' Includes 

The report Is both a written and oral presen- 
tation delivered at the conclusion of a program 
review. It grows out of a discussion of review 
findings between the review team and the principal 
and key school planners • It Is the means through 
which the diagnostic portion of the review Is linked 
to assistance resources within the school, district, 
county, and region, and Is then communicated to the 
school community. It Is the most critical element 
of the entire review process. 

The report communicates the three major 
elsments of the review: 

e The result of the diagnostic review of the 
school's curriculum and Instructional program 
and horn t affects the stulents 

e The assistance plan for improving the effec- 
tiveness of the planned program. Including 
the resources available for supporting the 
assistance plan 
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REPORT OF FINDINGS 



# The review process as a model for collecting 
and analyzing information about the planned 
program In a way that results In Improvements 
In the effectiveness of the curriculum and 
Instructional methodologies 

These elements are woven together to provide 
Information to the school as to how the effective- 
ness of the program can be sustained and/or 
Increased* 

A Sv .cessful ''Report of Findings" Is a stimulus 
for continuing program Improvement. It not only 
confirms and extends the knowledge that staff and 
parents have about their program but also assists 
the school In gathering and organizing resources 
supportive of the school's plan for improvement. 

The luf oimatlon the review team has gathered at 
the site. Its best Judgments about the quality of 
the curriculum and instruction, and the suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program are communicated in two phases: 

s During the development of the "Report of 
Findings" idith the principal and key school 
planners, the team recounts its findings, plans 
the best way to present these findings to the 
staff, and collaborates on the development of 
selected suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the program into assistance plans. 

s The "Report of Findings," offered at an 
open meeting of the entire staff, district 
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representative, council, parents, and 
cOttittunlty members, communicates the results of 
the diagnosis of the school's curriculum and 
Instructional program, recognition of areas of 
program strength, suggestions for Increasing 
the effectiveness of the Instructional program, 
and assistance plans that address selected 
suggestions for Increasing school effectiveness 
In a way that encourages efforts to continue 
program Improvement • 

This two'-'phase reporting sequence helps 
determine that: 

• The diagnosis of program quality will be 
presented In such a way as to encourage 
Improvement efforts at the school. 

• The suggestions for Increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the Instructional program are 
appropriate and are likely to yield positive 
results* 

• The assistance plans will be complete and fully 
understood by staff and reviewers. 

a School planners will become actively Involved 
In the review and Improvement procedures so 
that they may use similar methods when other 
currlcular areas are to be reviewed within the 
school's own self '-'Study process. 

How the Report Is Developed 

Preparation for the "^Report of Fxr^dlngs** 
is concurrent with the process of the program 
review since the report is based on all the 
lufofmation the team and school planners have 
gathered through the investigatory methods of 
observation. Interview, and review of documents. 
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Information is analyzed, verified, synthesized, 
evaluated, and reported via the Quality Criteria. 

Conferences of the review team members, held 
throughout the review, form r basis for the report. 
A picture of the school emerges from these 
conferences as reviewers: 

• Identify areas that require more information 
and plan strategies to collect it through 
observation, interview, and discussions with 
the key school planners. 

• Review the school plan and all documented 
information gathered during the visit. 

• Compare information collected with the key 
ideas in the quality criteria. 

• Identify potential areas for suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instruc* 
tlonal program, recognizing the school's own 
Improvement process. 

• Identify the lucal and regional assistance 
resources by currlcular areas so that sugges* 
tions may be coupled with the assistance plans. 

• Decide on the order of the preliminary report 
to the principal and key school planners, how 
the discussion is to be guided and by whom, and 
the responsibility each reviewer will take. 

The Development of the Report of Findings 

During the development of the re|.ort with the 
principal and key school planners, the review team 
preseuts what it found wheu tiie uembtif a compared 
what they had learned about the program and its 
impact on the students with the Quality Criteria. 



Questions about these findings will be answered, 
Infonatlon verified, and the diagnostic portion — 
the Information the team has collected that seems to 
Identify vhat la preventing a high quality prograxr*- 
of the "Report of Findings" will be framed. The 
cooperation and collaboration of the principal and 
key school planners are essential In providing 
suggestions that are meaningful and are likely to 
produce results, and providing a bridge between the 
review team and the rest of the school community so 
that perceptions are viewed as valid. 

It Is Important for all Involved to recognize 
that the development of the Report of Findings Is a 
working meeting. After the major findings of review 
are shared and discussed and the team's recognition 
of program strengths and suggestions for Increasing 
effectiveness are presented, the main task of the 
meeting can be addressed — determining which sugges- 
tions will be fully developed into assistance plans 
and which will remain suggestions. In a mutual 
effort the team, principal, and key planners will 
build the selected suggestions into assistance 
plans. The completed assistance plans Include 
proposed activities, strategies for implementation, 
resources needed, and ongoing planning and evalua- 
tion activities. Finally, these suggestions and 
agreed-upon assistance plans are woven into the 
*'Report of Findings" as a working document to be 
used by the school to guide further Improvement 
efforts. 

The lead reviewer must conduct the develop- 
mental meeting in a way which elicits Involvement 
from school staff. Many schools will be knowledge- 
able about program review practices and procedures 
and will be ready to take an active collaborative 
role in the process. At other schools, the key 



planners will want the team to assume the majority 
of the responsibility for reporting to the school 
and framing the assistance plans. It is the respon- 
sibility of the lead reviewer and the team members 
CO assess the readiness of the school planners to 
Vartlclpate in the "Report of Findings" and to plan 
activities in accordance with the abilities of the 
staff. 

The "Report of Findings" 

Following the developmental meeting with 
the principal and key planners and the Joint 
development of selected suggestions into assistance 
plans, the "Report of Findings" is presented to the 
remainder of the school staff, parents, and district 
office and commv^ity members. This report may be 
presented by the team or a combination of the team 
and key school planners. The purpose of this report 
is to: 

• Present the findings of the review to the 
school community. 

• Provide the supporting evidence that 
cot\trjHuted to the diagnosis of the program. 

• Present the suggestions for improving program 
effectiveness. Expand on the written state- 
ments by sharing the ideas and recommendations 
of the team and school planners on how the 
school staff and parents can use the planning/ 
evaluation process for continued program 
Improvement . 

• Descri&e the assistance plan and resources 
that support the suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of the InstrucLional program. 
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A professional, clear presentation that 
effectively recounts the diagnosis of the planned 
program; reports the findings of the quality review; 
recognizes the strengths of the program; and frames 
the school's improvement efforts through appropriate 
suggestions for increasing effectiveness will be 
the final and lasting impression at the school. 
Questions following the presentation are encouraged 
to clarify or expand points made in the report 
although the bulk of discussion should take place 
during the development of the report with the 
principal and school planners* 

In prek;enting the report, the review team and 
participating school staff members will: 

• Emphasize that the review is of the whole 
planned program, not of individual classrooms 
or particular parts of the program. 

• Explain how the Quality Criteria are used 
and how they relate to each other. 

• Recognize the effort expended by staff and 
others in implementing the program and /or 
their effort in improving their program. 

• Present the findings, recognizing program 
strengths and sharing suggestions for increas- 
ing program effectiveness and the assistance 
plans developed collaboratively by the team and 
key planners. 

• Open the report (o questions and planners' 
clar if i cat ions . 

• Thttiik the school community for its 
hospitality. 
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In addition to the oral report of findings, 
the team will leave the following written report: 

• Statements recognizing program strengths or 
high-quality aspects of the school program, as 
appropriate 

• The suggestions for increasing program 
effectiveness, including those developed 
into assistance and resource plans by the 
review team members and key school planners 

Follow-Up to a Program Review 

The -Report of Findings" is a significant 
portion of the ongoing monitoring and evaluation 
of the school program for the purpose of modifying 
the school-level plan. 

In School Improvement schools, the School Site 
Council (SSC) should take an active part in monitor- 
ing the follow-up activities that will grow out of 
the formal program review process and tha Report of 
Findings. 

In all schools the key planners should take an 
active leadership role in the implementation of the 
suggestions as well as the assistance plans. 

Program reviews are monitored by the State 
Department of Education, and the results are used to 
provide assistance to schools, districts « offices of 
county superintendents of schools, a ^ regional 
resources. For follow-up assistance in implementi\.g 
the suggestions for program improvement, the school 
personnel should follow their assistance plans in 
contacting their district resources, offices of 
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county superintendents of schools, the State 
Department of Education, private or public Institu- 
tions, staff development centers within their 
areas, or whatever they decide would be best for 
them. While external agencies should be aware that 
schools which have experienced an analysis of the 



effectiveness of their instructional program, 
whether internal or external, are most receptive to 
program improvement suggestions, the decisions about 
who should help in iziplesienting recommendations or 
modifying the planned program rest with the school 
and the district staff* 
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APPENDIX A: THE QUALITY CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE EFFECT 
OF THE PROGRAM ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT 
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ProgrMH review plays an ^portent part in realizing excellence in 
our achoola. The review is a time for school staff mefiibera to atep 
back from the press of day-to-day responsibilities to uhserve and dia- 
CU88 the effectiveneaa of their program. Such aelf-obaervation and 
diacuaaion ahould occur before, during, and after the viait of the 
trained tern from outaide tl-^ achool. The inri«^diate benefita of baaing 
program review on a foundation of aolf-review the deciaions and 
plana to make specific inprovementa in the achool curricu'»jm and in- 
struction. The ultimate benefit ia improvement in atudent l-'-^rninr 

The quality criteria are deaigned to aerve aa the baaia for 
both the viaiting review temii'a and staff'a reviewing of the school. 
The standards of quality are premiaed on two teneta — what makes an 
effective school and what io an educated person. Both beliefs grow 
from traditions of public schooling in American democracy. Theae 
idea-* have been refined by recent experiencea and reaearch in efforta 
to improve schools. 

What srr "^e char act eristica of an effect vc school? The Taak 
Force on Standarda for Effective ochods haa ident fied aixteen factora 
it believea are fo»jnd moat often in California schools with effective 
instructional prr^* >no: 

a Acader'c focua a Teacher-directed inatruction 

a Rigorc ia content a Var: 9ty of teaching atrategies 

a A safe and orderly a High atandards and expectations 

environ>!ent a Regulsr aaaeaament 

a Coordinated curriculum a Inatructional leaderahip 

a Maximum use of time a Widtapread recognition 

a Regular homework a .lOme-achool cooperation 

a Opportunitiea for student and aupport 

responsibility snd involvement a Sense of community 
a Structured staff development 

What ahouli: students be like as they emerge from elementary achool 
on their way to becoming well-educated adulta? Students should hsve s 
solid foundation in three kinda of learning; skills, knowledge, snd 
valuea. A aolid foundation of skills includes both the rudimentsry 
skills, such aa a comprehenaion of number facta in mathematica, and the 
higher level akilla, including learning ^low to formulate and aolve 
problema, how to analyze and interpret information, how to draw inter- 
encea, how to evaluate jomplex aituationa, how to think cri^-ically, how 
to express thoughts logically and clearly in written and oral form, and 
how to form independent judgmenta. The knowledge atudent«» acquire 
should have a clear acauemic focua, building on a baae of oral lan- 
guage, reading, writing, and mathematica skills. Students should 
have ex^enaive experience with literature, acience, hiatory, social 
aciencf , visual and performing arts, physicsl educstion, snd heslth. 



rinslly, students should understsnd the values that are the corner- 
atone of OLT democracy. They should develop s bssic sense of civic 
responsibility snd the beliefs thst fo.Tn .he elhicsl and moral bonda 
of our aociety. 

To give atudenta thia foundation, the achool muat plan snd carry 
out a quality curriculum. The core of this curriculum should be 
clesrly defined, and instructional ^iteriala, inatruction, and aaaeaa- 
ment should be sligned so thst every student is gusranteed instruction 
in sn sgre«)d on balance of akills, knowledge, and valuea. Grade- 
level r,:pectationa ahould be establiahed for readings in litersture, 
social science, history, snd science; for quantity snd quslity of writ- 
ing sssignments; for field snd laboratory bxperiencea in science; for 
homework assignments, both aa independent practice and }r ig -term 
projecta that extent and deepen knowledge; and for oral presentstions 
snd discussion. These rich snd sctive learning experiencea ahould 
encompass the msjor skills, knowledge, snd vslues of the rlementsry 
curriculum. Alignment of ir^tructionsl msteriols, assessment, lesrning 
sctivities, and inatruction with clear curricular goala ia a majo: 
factor in achool effectiveneau. 

Studenta with apecial needa alao need thia solid foundstion of 
lesrning. Services designed for meeting specisl needs of educstionslly 
dissdvantaged, limited -English-proficient, and handicapped should be 
geared toward helping atudenta aucceed in the regular program. Ser- 
vjcea for high ability atudenta ahould remove ceilinga, raiae the 
conceptual level, and extend the depth and breadth of the regular pro- 
gram. Theae aervicea ahould not diaplace a balanced curriculum. In 
addition to the traditional categorical needa, for which additional 
funos sre often svai labia, the regular program ahould alao focua on 
other groups of atudenta, auch as the sverage atuc*enta and the qtiet, 
nondiari*'^Mve underachievera. 

The atandarda for qualit*- ' hia document incorporate v/f>pt ia 
ki^own about the effect of sound p .gical prsctice on students Ihe 
amount of time atudenta are actx> ly engaged in learning correlatea 
with how much they learn. Studenta engage themaelvea in learning when 
their natural curioaity ia focused or the content of the curriculum, 
when they are active oarticipanta in learning, and when they are 
challenged by the taaK and yet have a high chance of succeeding. To 
create auch quality learning experiencea, teachers must plan and carry 
out an orderly flow of engaging claasroom activitiea which focua atu- 
denta* intereat on the curriculum content. WhUe students need to 
develop the self-discipline to work independently, lesrning requires 
direct contsct with the teacher at certain critical times. These times 
include initisl expoaure to new content snd skills and to modeling. 
The critical timea alao include promptly reaponding to atudent work 
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(especially to check preliMinary understanding and during initial 
practicing of new ekilla), coaching the student during extended appli- 
cations of previously learned nsterisl, snd guiding snd encoursging 
studsnts to think snd use what they learn. The teacher'e enonnous 
influence on the cl^sate of the classroom is of great importance in 
developing the students* sense of the vslue of learning and their 
intellectusl, socisl, snd psrsonsl abilities. Finally, each child's 
fundamentsl nsed to be recognized, respected, and csred for ia the 
foundf»tion for the tssching/lesrning relstionship. 

In the effective elementary classroom, teschers have primary 
reaponsibility for instruction. The priiasry focus on the tescher's 
time ie on instruction. A vsristy of tsaching strstegies is employed, 
'jssed ort both the content to be lemmed snd the needs snd strengths of 
the student. Learning time is extended through regulsr homswork, and 
the student *e progress is nonitored through regulsr ssssssment. 

School ie s pi see to lesrn. All children hsve the right to an 
environment conducive to lesrning, free froai thrests of disruption snd 
rich in rswsrds for good lesrning ^ehsvior. Students feel secure and 
hsvs good amrsls when they believe their echool operstss on the basis 
of clesr rules and sxpectstions. Studsnts cm count on all stsff to 
apply the rules fsirly and with consistsnt consequences. The etudentb' 
scadewic learning time is protected from disruptions, whether the 
sourcs of disruption is other students or stsff msmbere sttsnding to 
noninstructional sctivitiee. The potantisl disruptive effects of pull- 
out programs on the intended beneficisriss hmve &^5,i minimized by ueing 
in-clsssroom ssrvices coordinsted with the student's regulsr progran. 
Staff sttsntion ia allocstad Justly to all students, with m emph-s^s 
on responding to ths students* positive efforts to lesrn. Thus, the 
shy, quiet children receive their shars of sppropriste encouragement, 
slong with thoss with more confidence and thoee who create distur- 
bsncss. Likswise, staff membsrs sre treated Justly, with sn emhssis 
on scknowledging excellence in tesching. 

A major strategy in improving and austaining the effectiveness 
of a school is staff development. The program review standards are 
premised on two factors associsted with quality staff development pro- 
gramas (1) alignment of the content of the stsff development progron 
with sgreed on echool gosls and priorities; snd (2) spplication of 
sound pedagogics! methods in delivery of the staff development. 

The school's plsns for improvements in curriculum snd instruc- 
tional methode will have direct impl^Lcationi for the content of stsff 
development. There ahould be broad participation in the planning of 
the program, and unique needs of staff members should be met. The 
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major allocation of staff development reaourceF ^uld be for priority 
improvements in curriculum and instruction. For stsff development to 
have the intended effects on stsff, it must, in itself, be an exonple 
of good instruction. For sxample, if the staff members sre lesrning 
nsw skills, there should be modeling of the skills and practice and 
''ollow-up coeching should be provided for staff members in thsir own 
clsssrooms. In other words, stsff dsvslopment should be designed aa a 
high quality Issrning sxperience for sdults. 

Strong leadership is a criticsl factor in planning, inplsment- 
ing, and evaluating j achool program which is effective for studsnts. 
Lssdsrship is not merely certsin attributss of an individual, but 
rathsr ths focusing of the working relstionships of sveryone r± the 
school on 8 common pui^poss. Whst people expect fran, and deliver .V, 
one another ahould be primarily influenced by their sharsd vision 
whst thsy srs trying to accomplish. The orgsnizational structuret^, 
msnsgsmsnt systsms, formal and informal allocationa of rscognition aiid 
status, and the sppropristion of resources, espscially tims, should sll 
rsflsct the prioritiss inherent in this common purposs. • 

Clesrly, the principal 'a role ia to provide effective leadership. 
The principel csn clsrify the vision snd chsnnsl the resources (human 
and fiscsl)* systems, and organization toward that vision. The princi- 
pel should plscs prioritiss on setting goals snd high standards, super- 
vising and svslusting instruction, coordinsting the curriculum and 
monitoring studsnt progress, and supporting stsff. But the principi^l 
csnnot singls-handedly create effective leaderehip. As staff members 
show initistivs in furthsring the schievement of the common purpose, 
they should bs sncouragsd to take such initistivs. Esch staff mem- 
ber has soms rssponsibility for supporting both administrstors and 
collsaguss in their efforts to achisvs the common purpose. 

There sre a numbsr of ways in which the shsring of a common pur- 
pose is cultivated. The particular mix and ssquencs will dspend on 
Che personsl strsngths and wssknesses of sdministrstors and stsff st 
the school, ss well as ths current situstion st the school. Nonsths- 
Isss, ingrsdisnts which bring sbout commonality of purpose include 

(1) commitment of the school board, superintendent, and principal; 

(2) profeasional consensus; (3) brosd psrticipstion in the development 
or refinement of the purposs; and (4) the inapiring leadership of one 
or more individuala. Finally, for the common purpoae to have a posi- 
tivs sf fsct on students, the purposs must be bssed on s vslid idss of 
what an sducstsd person should Issrn st school; it must snci .'?pass 
aapirations for sll children; and it muat incorporate a aenaible idea 
of v4iat makea a achool effective. 
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The language arts criterion focuses on the effect of the lan- 
guage arts progran on students. The criterion promotes a meaning- 
centered literature program which is planned and developed for 
all atudenta. Through such a program, elementary students gain (1) 
a solid body of knowledge derived from a common cultural heritage 
which reflects the contributions of the diverse ethnic and racial 

Soupe that make up the Uhited States; (2) experienceb in confronting 
iportent umm\ issues; (3) persoril, ethical, social, and aesthetic 
vmluss; snd (4) sffective listenj,ig, speaking, reading, and writing. 
The program includee (1) the f tudy of signific^t literary works; 
(Z; instruction which uses 8n>l builds on students' backgrounds of 



Intsqratsd Curriculum 

All students learn the language arts in a full, balanced, and 
integrated curriculum »^ich is literature-based and meaning-centsred 
and which draws on students' experiences. The curriculum enables 
studente to gain knowledge and acquire skills through a planned 
developmental progrM from kindergarten throuch grade six. The pro- 
cesses of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are integrated in 
a total leaiirdng program. All students receive intensively directed 
and student-centered instruction which helps them to comprehend, 
appreciate, and reepond to significant core works. Students develop 
positive attitudes about themselves and others and become aware of 
values, ethics, customs, and beliefs. They come to value the four 
proem see as tools for clarifying, expressing, and learning new 
Idea^ xn all curricular areas. Increasingly complex thinking skills 
are developed through the language arts across all areas of the 
curriculum. 

Literary Works 

The school has established core, extended, and recreational/ 
motivational lists of literary works to be read at sach grade level. 
Students «^ are not yet proficient in English are provided the sane 
or, if unavailable, analogous selections in their primary language, 
or thev experience the content in other instructional modes Te.q.. 
audiovisual suppJements, sheltered instruction, and so forth). The 
titles on ths lists represent all literary genres and reflect the 
diverse cultural heritage of our country. 

Listening and Speaking 

Students develop effective speaking and critical listening 
skills through applied oral language activities, including frequent 
experiences with varied literary works read aloud, storytelling. 
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experiences; (3) the integration of listening, speaking, readina, 
and writing; and (4) the incorporation of these four processes 
throughout the elementary school curriculum. This criterion also 
focuses on effective instructional methodologies and a broad range of 
assessment methods. 

14 criterion equally to all atuoents, including 

limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, students achieving at a level significantly below their 
peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving special 
education instruction and service. 



enactment, and formal and informal presentations. Students share 
ysrbal and written reactions about their readings and writings 
in both teacher-directed and student-centered activities. They 
synthesize and integrate their reflections on what they hear and 
read into ♦iheir own speaking and writing. Teachers direct students' 
attentior to examples of rich and powerful language and offer 
opportunities for students to experience and discuss them. Develop- 
mental language acquisition approaches ars used to assist students 
to increase vocabulary and to aciuire increasinolv complex linguistic 
skills. Teachers create into 'eating contsxts in which students 
communicate spontaneously in negotiating and conatructing meaning. 
Student talk is the center of these communicative interactions; the 
teacher facilitates the process by initiating discussion, clarifying 
student meaning, and inviting student elaboration. 

Reading as a Process 

All students, in^^lud ng those with special needs, experience 
good literature and engage in critical queationing and thinking 
about the works. Students learn to read by reading. Even in the 
beginning stages, they understand that reading means interacting 
with, and deriving meaning from, print. Through the reading proceaa 
students move into, through, and beyond literary works. They are 
inspired to intsract with the works, explore and ask important 
questions, and apply the meanings of the works to their own lives. 
Students develop reading fluency; they develop decoding akills to 
the point where they are automatic and require little conscious 
attention, so that they can concentrate on constructing meaning of 
the text. Students learn decoding in meaningful contexts by the end 
of second grade. Young children dictate and read their own stories. 
All students learn and use a variety of reading comprehension 
strategies as they formulate and answer questions about stories 
written by their pe-*rs and by profsssional authors. Studsnts have 
ample opportunities for extensive independent reading. 
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Writing as a Procesa 



All atudanta experience writing as a recuraive process^ which 
includaa prewriting, drafting, reapondinq, reviaing, editing, and 
poatwriting activitiea. They are encouv'aged to develop fluency 
before attending to fom and correctneaa. ^ Aenta write daily for a 
variety of purpoaea, audiencea, and topica. Studenta read and write 
in nany different aodea of diacourae, focuaing on the narrative modes 
in the primary gradea and progreaaing to the expository modes in the 
higher gradea. Studenta develop their own voice aa writers and see 
their finished producta read, publiahed, diaplayed, and recognized. 
The conventiona of writing— including correct uaage, grammar, apell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitalization — and har^dwriting are learned in 
the context of the atagea of the writing procbss and through direct 
inatruction when neceaaary. 

Inatruction 

Students relate literature to their peraonal experiences and 
connect new knowledge to previoualy learned concepta through direct 
inatruction, cooperative student interactions, and independent 
activities. Studenta ahare the reaponsibility for learning with 
their teacher(a) and their claaamates. Independent activitiea 
aupport and prepare atudenta for small group diacuaaion and whole 
claaa interaction. Studenta are aaked open-ended queationa which 
connect them to and go beyond the text. They are encouraged to 
deviae and aak their own queationa. A balance of multimodal 
approaches enablea all atudenta to participate and succeed. Teachers 
model atrategies for compoaing and comprehending. Studenta learn 
atrategiea for monitoring and adjuating their own learning when they 
encounter difficultiea. 

Claasroom Reaourcea 

There are literary worka of high quality at all grades. Basal 
textbooks and accompanying workbooka are aligned with the goals of 
the program; they include literary selections of high quality and 
the inatructional integration of liatening, apeaking, reading, and 
writing. Studenta uae technology—e.g., computera anH audiovisual 
media — aa a resource for (1) discovering new information; (2) stor- 
ing information; (3) composing; (4) practice and learning; and 



• The core program includea works of literary merit that: 

- Have beer« carefully aelected by curriculum planners and 
aelection committees at school and diatrict levels. 
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(5) sharing information, ideas, and their own oral, written, and 
visual expressions with others. The classroom arrangement provides 
for small-group work, whole class discussion, a library, displays of 
student work, and independent work in liatening, viewing, reading, 
and writing centers. 



Evaluation 



Evaluation of students* strengths and progress in the language 
art a program is systematic and ongoing, and it includes a broad range 
of aaaeaament methods. Evaluation reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum end includes: (1) frequent self-assessment and peer 
critique of writing and apeaking activitiea; and (2) teachera* infor- 
mal and formal evaluations of students* participation and achievement 
related to both individual and class objectives. Data on atcdents' 
performance are collected (e.g., by using portfolios of student work, 
tests, homework) along with data on the quantity and type of work 
accomplished. Feedback is provided regularly to students and parents 
through teat acores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, and awards 
and other forms of recognition. The performances of varioua types of 
students with special needs are monitored in relation to specific 
areas of the curriculum. Modificationa in the inscructional orogran 
are made to promote the optimal development of all students. 

Program Support 

Teachers, the principal, and other adults expreas enthusissm for 
reading and writing. They model effective speaking and liatening 
akills throughout the school day, and they read and write along with, 
and in view of, the students. The school library contains an exten- 
aive collection of booka and nonprint materiala of high quality. 
Teachera and library personnel encourage and assist students to 
select and use a variety of resources. They work cooperatively to 
provide ongoing inatruction regarding the location anc' use of 
information from varioua reference materials. Teachers encourage 
parenta to read aloud to their children, have their children read to 
them, and negotiate meaning with their ciiildren through queationa, 
explanations, and dialogue. District and aite administrators, 
teachera, and specislists support an integrated language arts 
program through planning, stsff development, and communication with 
parenta. 



- Are given in-depth study by all students. 

- Are experienced by students through close reading, hearing 
them read aloud, or aeeing them performed. 
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The extt)nded program consists of works of literary merit that: 



- Have been selected by curriculum planners and selection 
cGMiittees. 

. Students read on their own or in small groups to supplement 
the classwork carried on under the core program. 

* Are broad enough to permit teachers to recommend titles 
which are appropriate to the special interests, needs, and 
abilities of their students. 

«• Are related to the core program through themes, historical 
settings, types of characters, locations, curricular topics, 
or Morks of e particular author or illustrator. 

The recreational/motivational program consists of titles of 
literary merit that: 

- Are readily available in classijom, school, and public 
libraries. 

- On the recommendations of teachers and libraries, students 
read on their own for pleasure and information. 

Works selected represent: 

- The most powerful examples of major literary forms, such as 
poetry, drama, fairy tjles, myths, fables, short stories, 
novels, essays, diaries, biographies, speeches, and articles 
from history. 

- Many and diverse perspectives, styles, cultures, points of 
view, and classic and contemporary attitudes. 

- The full range of human moods and voices— comic, romantic, 
tragic, satiric, and melodramatic. 

- Authors, both male and female, exemplifying the racial and 
ethnic diversity of our country and the world. 

- Excellent langupge use which is fresh, inventive, and worthy 
of imitation. 

- A depth of intellectual, social, and moral content which is 
suitable in terms of the students* emotional and intellectual 
development. 

Cultural literacy is fostered; students become familiar with 
characters, places, and events; learn idioms and oft-quoted 
lines; and increase their store of knowledge of commonly shared 
literary and historical references. 

Instruction guides all students through a range of thinking 
processes which is not based on the assumption that students 
must acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress 
to another. All students develop their ability to predict, 
interpret, compare and contrast, analyze critically, synthesize 
information, evaluate, solve problems, and integrate meaning 
through comprehending (listening and reading) and composing 
(speaking and writing) activities. 



• All children learn to speak confidently, to listen attentively 
and respectfully, and to trust that they will be heard. 

• All students take part regularly in a variety of formal and 
infomial oral language activities, such as: 

- Small-group and whole-class discussions, «^uestion and answer 
sessions, interviews, debates, sp3eches« factual reports, 
and panel discussions. 

- Oral interpretations, puppet theater?, choral reading, orcl 
reading, readers' theater, recitations, rol<; claying, 
dialogue scripts, drama, chanting, and singing. 

- Conversation, retelling of familiar literature, original 
storytelling, sharing ^f objects and experiences, and 
telling of stories about pictures. 

• In discussions with partners, small groups, and the entire class, 
students learn to: 

- Define and express their thoughts and reflect on them. 

- Respond to each others' insights and observations. 

- Rephrase and clarify a point. 

- State opinions honestly, precisely, and tactfully. 

- Discover multiple viewpoints on a difficult issue. 

- Negotiate and find common ground. 

• Through formal oral communication activities, such as speeches and 
other presentations, students in the higher grades learn to: 

- Prepare through interviews or reading. 

- Assess purpose and audience. 

- Organize their thoughts. 

- Inwroduce and summarize. 

• Rehearse and practice timing. 

- Use logic and persuasion. 

- Employ effective delivery with appropriate eye contact, 
gesture, diction, and voice quality. 

• Developmental language acquisition approaches are derived from 
the body of knowledge on how all humans acquire and expand 
language. They involve purposeful teacher-child interactions in 
which teachers: 

- Describe their own and students* activities as they occur. 

- Repeat what students say. 

- Restate ungrammatical or incorrect student utterancea in the 
correct form, rather than directly correcting students* 
errors. 
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- Expand what students say by adding details in the context of 
natural conversation. 

- Ask questions to which only the students know the answer or 
for which Multiple responses are appropriate. 

• All students hear good literature read aloud daily. Through 
this activity, yocjng children hear common atory patterns and 
language rhythms, enlarge their vocabulary, develop a common 
background of content, and build a love of reading. Children 
in all grades hear books read aloud which introduce them to new 
vocabulary, stretch their comprehension abilities, and interest 
them in reading the books for themselves. 

• All students engage in a daily program of sustained silent 
reading. 

• INTO literature — Before reading or interacting with a literary 
work, teachers employ strategies to evoke the students* interest 
in the work and to connect thetp personally with it, such as: 

- Asking provocative questions about the work 

- Eliciting the students* related experiences and prior 
knowledge 

- Providing an overview or synopsis of the work 

- Offering biographical background about the author and other 
interesting historical and factual information about the 
piece 

- Doing an oral reading of a lively scene, showing a film, or 
using outside resources, such as practicing authors and other 
speakers 

- Beginning with familiar, simpler works which share common 
themes with the more complex work 

• THROUGH literature — Students explore the work in depth through: 

- Reading and interacting with the work 

- Discussing the abstract ideas, concepts, and ideals 
encountered in the work 

- Generating their own interpretations and responses 

- Focusing on criicial quotations 

- Engaging in dramatic presentations by assuming the personae 
of characters 

- Making predictions abouf what will occur in the piece 

- Recording their reactions in literature logs 

- Making journal entries of quotations or problems confronted 
by the characters 

- Designing artistic visualizations 
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BEYOND literetMre— Interaction with the literary work is followed 
by activities that help students pull their thoughts together to 
reflect on how the work relates to them and to society, such as: 

- Discussing and writing their reactions and insights 

- Reconsidering and reinterpreting their world views as a 
result of the work 

- Developing an illustration showing relationships among 
characters 

- Relating one piece of literature to another 

- Dramatizing the work 

- Reading parallel works among genres 

- Writing a new preface, a new ending, a change of scene, 
a script for readers* theater, interpretive questions, 
summaries, imagined interviews, rr sequels 

Word analysis strategies — phonics, sight vocabulan , structural 
analysis, use of context clues, and the dictionary — are taught in 
the context of meaningful reading and writing activities and 
through direct instruction as students demonstrate s need for 
tools Tot decoding and encoding individual words. 

Phonics instruction focuses on the most important and regular 
letter-to-sound relationships; children refine and extend their 
knowledge of these relationshi;3 through repeated opportunities 
to read. Fnonics instruction is completed by the end of the 
second grade, except in cases of identified individual need. 

Young children connect oral language to print through the 
language experience approach. 

New or difficult vocabulsry is studied through the use of context 
clues within the literary work and through discussion before and 
after the reading assignment. Words take on new meaning and 
interest as students dramatize and illustrate them. 

Teachers use many strstegies for teaching comprehension, 
including: 

- Previewing 

- Making connections to prior experiences 

- Deciding on a purpose 

- As»edbing author's intent 

- Multilevel questioning 

- Mspping 

- Following the three-step prediction cycle of sampling, 
predicting, and confirming 

- Using reference materials 
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students experience all of the following stages or steps in the 
writing process: 

- Prewritinq activities in order to select a topici identify 
the intended audience, and determine the mode, tone, and 
style of the writing, such as: 

— Reading or hearing literature 

— Storytelling or dramatic activities by teachers and 
students 

— Reflecting on experiences and reading 

— Discussing issues and ideas 

— Brainstorming, clustering, and mapping words and ideas 

- Drafting activities in which the students manipulate language 
to suit their meaning and purpose, organize details, and 
give evidence, such as writing: 

— For a variety of purposes and audiences 

— On a wide range of subjects — real and imaginary 

— In many styles and formats 

— In many different modes of discourse, such as story, 
observation, autobiographical and biographical incident 
and aketch, poetry, dialogue, persuasive essay, report 
of information, drama, letter, memorandum, newspaper 
article, diary, narrative, legend, memoir, speculation 
about results or causes, remembered place, analysis, 
fable, myth, interpretation, }yrics, and problem 
solution 

- Responding activities > such as: 

— Whole-class and small-group response sessions 

— Writing responses to each other's writing 

— Comparing different versions of the siime piece of 
writing 

— Consulting with individusl students regarding their 
writing 

- Revising ac .ivities in order to clarify throughts and 
ideas--literally reseeing and rethinking the writing, such 
ass 

— Adding detail 

— Deleting repetition 

— Elucidating voice, point of view, and audience 
— > Substituting and arranging 



- Editing activities, such as: 



— Correcting errors in usage 

— Adding transitions 

— Selecting just the right words for the intended purpose 
by: 

- Editing the works of peers and other individuals 

- Using an editing checklist or scoring guide for the 
conventions of language 

- Using refr.ences or handbooks on usage, grammar, and 
other conventions of writing 

- Conferring with teachers 

- Postwriting activities, such as: 

— Publishing or posting the writing for reading 

— Dramatizing or illustrating the work 

— Evaluating the work individually, with peers, and with 
the teacher 

• There are written standards and expectations for student writing 
which are known and used by all teachers at all grades. 

e Students in the higher grades become familiar with and use the 
rhetorical, features, and conventions scoring guides for all 
modes of writing specifically tested by the California Assessment 
Program. 

a Spelling is studied in meaningful and personalized contexts, and 
individual students exercise responsibility for improving their 
spelling by: 

- Using words misspelled in - rating as individual spelling 
lists 

- Identifying and correcting spelling errors with partners and 
small editing groups 

- Pretesting, practicing, and post-testing their spelling with 
partners 

- Maintaining their own dictionaries of spelling words and 
individual records of progress 

• Young children learn handwriting through meaningful mnoeling and 
practice; teachers use common words from the environment and from 
student-invented stories for practice. Older writers focus 
on the quality of their hsndwriting when there is a purpose, 
particularly in producing final drafts to be read by others. 
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• students, including those with special needs, learn to deal 
with coMprehenaion and composition difficulties through a variety 
of atretegiea: ^ ' 

- Cowprehen sion monitorino— aelf-ouBfltinninn. self-testing, 
aeif-review, paraphrasing, predicting 

- Task org anization— orewritina and rewriting, selective 
reading and writing, chan^j:ng speed, understanding teacher 
expectations 

- Rehearsal— repetition, copying, underlining 

- biaboration— Mental iMages, paired aasocistions, analogies, 
aeveioping a dialogue ►yith the writer 

- Information organisation— arouDiFio. oxderinc;, outlining, 
noting and searching for salient details, summarizing 

- Affective- -alertness, arxiety, focusing attentL ignoring 
distractions, self- rewards, self-praise 

- Personal relet ionship—flaflimi Ifltinr^ to personsl experience, 
padr events, and prlorn<()owledge 

• Students with special needs participate in a language arts prcgran 
thst is conducted in concert with *^he rtgulsr language arts 
program. They read and diacuss the ssme material and ideas 
as do the more proficient re" ^rs and writers. 

• Teachers create a positive climste for students with specisl 
needs by: ^ 

- Drawing them into activities 

- Reapecting languages and dialects 

- Cresting situations where all students' idess are important 

- Bolstering self-confidence 

• Heterogeneous ability grou-s work together to oreste group and 
individual products. These pairings or groijpingsi 

- Are flexible and change often 

- Are organized for a known md specific purpose 

- Frequently rotate roles (e.g., fscilitstor, m-jnitor, 
recorder, etc.) 

- Encourage risk-taking in an atmosphere of trust snd mutusl 
respect for individuals snd their ideas 

• The clasc ;oom is rich in materials, which represent s vsriety of 
genres, several levels of difficulty, and msny topics. Reference 
materials are also avsllable in thp clat - ^m. 

• Assessment focuses on students' strengths in using whole lsngu»ige 
and does not take up excessive clsssroom time st the expense of 
instructional time. 
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A vari'^-y of measures sre uued in conjMnction with clsssroom 
sssessment to determine the quslity of the language srts progran, 
such as: 



- Data from the School Performance Report, auch u the number 
and quality of books read 

- CAP data 

- Frequency of use of the library/media center 

- Attitudea f students 

- Extent of positive psient support and psrticipstion 

- Lxtent to which student work is displayed, publiahed, and 
awarded 

- tXJality or special needs services 

- Background and training of teaching staff 

- IXJantity snd types of student writings 

Librsry/media rvices and practices encourage students to explore 
snd use the library regulSx^ly for asoigned xanguage srts sctivi- 
tiea and their own intereats. Resources ailable in t^e library/ 
media center sre plentiful, organized, wellnn' Gained, and of 
high quality I they include word processors, >rs, books, 

films, videotspes, audiotdpes, periodicals, ' aries, and 

encyclopedias. In using technol ^gicsl resources .ents engage 
in interactive activities thst require critical thinking rather 
than short aiiswer workbook-type exercises. 

Teschers, librsry/media specialists, and students form book clubs 
for recrestional, claasroom, and professional reading. 

Teachers encourage parents to sssist their children to succeed in 
the program through the following activities: 

- Helping their children obtain public libn carda 

- Encouraging and assisting them to complete their homework 

- Monitoring their use of teJevicion and radio 

- Responding to their writing 

- Modeling resding of a vsriety of materiala 

- Modeling affective listening, spesking, and writing 

Homework extends beyond the school and involved the support of 
the home, including: 

- Reading books of litersry merit 

- Family sharing of good books 

- Writing for enjoyment snd to shsrpen communicstion skills 

- Criticsl television viewing 

- Reading snd writing activities in the students* dsily lives 
through the use of menus, cookbooks, games, snd newspapers 
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• As adninistratoray teachers, and specialists plan atrategiea for 
progran iapleiientation» they considsri 

- How language srts will be scheduled in the school day 

- Mhat core and supplsMsntsry literature will be read 

- How literary worke» textbookSy workbooks, or othsr instruc* 
tionsl nstsrials will be uaed to provide an integrated 
progran 



-> How various instructional elements of the program will be 
phased in 

"» How language arts will be taught and used ss students sre 

le&rning in sll subject aress 
"» How svslustion will reflect the purposes of the curriculun 

How teschsrs will be trained snd supportsd in the imple- 

stentstion of ths progrsm 
- How psrent swsreness and support for the program will be 

promoted 



ine following resourcs puhlicstions are available, at the prices listed, from the Buresu of Publicstions, Cslifornis Stste Oepsrtment 
of Educstion, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802*0271 (phonei 91 6-445-1 260) i 

a Engliah^Language Arte Framework, K-12, 1987 ($3.00) • Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program, K-12, 1987 

a . Engliah-Language Arte Model Curriculum Guide, K-8, 19B7 ($2.25) ($3.00) 

a Recommended Readinga in Literature, K-8, 19B6 ($2.25) * Practical Ideas for Tesching Writir.q ss a Process, 1987 ($6.00) 

e Hsndbook for Planning an Effective 'riting Progrm, K-12, 1986 * Becoming a Nation of . jadera, 1985 ($4.50) 

($2.50) 

The following reeource publication ia available for $10 from the University of Cslifornis, Los Anr^les, Center for AciJemic Interinstitutionsl 
Programs (UCLA/CAIP), 405 Hilgard Avsra^, Los Angeles, CA 90024i 

a Literature for All Studentai A Sourcebook for Teachera, 1985 
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MATHEMATICS 



The Mathematics criterion focuses on the effect of the 
■iathe«atic8 program on the students. It desls with the com- 
pleteness of the curriculum, the development of essential 
understandings and problem->solving ability, and the instruc- 
tional setting for the study of mathematics. 



In applying this criterion, consider ell students, in- 
cluding limited-Englishoproficient students, educstionslly 
dissdvantaged studentd, those students schieving st s level 
significsntly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
snd ptudents receiving specisl educstion instruction snd 
services. 



The mathematics curriculum engsges students' curiosity 
and dense of inquiry in well-defined cor.tent that includes all 
strands at all grade levels. The program concentrates on 
essential understandings, those mathematical ideas that bind 
together rather than precede the specific concepts and skills 
of the curriculum and all boys and girls develop these under- 
standings. Students master the single-digit number facts and, 
with appropriate use of the calculator, are comfortable with 
and proficient in numerical computations; they routinely 
estimate before any calculation and use the most appropriate 
computational method and tool for each calculation. Lessons 
and assignments are structured to emphasize student under- 
standing and ability to use mathematics. Students understand 
the structure and logic of mathematics and use the language of 
mathematics. 

Problem solving is a major part of the mfithematica 
program. Students are regularly involved in farmulsting 
problems and in choosing approaches and strategiea "or aolving 
the problems. All students are taught and underatand how to 
work through the stages of problem solving. They are encouraged 
to be inventive, guess, and estimate. Their natural fascinstion 
with how puzzling problems are solved is encouraged and uaed to 
motivate discussions of strategies snd tsctics. They are 
frequently aaked to explain what they are doing and why snd to 



judge the reasonableneas of the answers they generste. Students 
are challenged with both the reel world and abstrsct problems, 
including complex situstions thst require the use of higher- 
level thinking skills. 

Concepts snd skills from sll strsnds sre interwoven, 
reinforced, and extended through lessons and assignments sc 
thst; students experience msthemstics as a cunulative subject. 
New concepts sre studied first in terms of students' concrete 
experiences; msnipulatives snd other concrete materisls sre 
u':ed to enable student^s to gsin direct experience with the 
underlying principle oi each concept. Lessons incorporste and 
build on skills and concepts previously lesrned. The instruc- 
tionsl set'.ing is vsried and provides students with the opportu- 
nity for individual work, smsll-group, cooperstive lesrning 
sctivities, and whole-clasa participation. Student grouping is 
bssed on ongoing assessment of student need. 

Supplemv^ntary services sre coordinsted with the regulsr 
msthernatics orogrsm to focus on fundamentals as they sre pre- 
sented in t^ie regular program and do not rely on repeating 
low-level f.kills from earlier grades. Mathematics is inter- 
disciplinary; students use their msthemsticsl skills in other 
stibjecf aress in s vsriety of situstions. 



Instruction covers the strand of number, measurement, 
geometry, patterns and functions, statistics snd probsbil- 
ity, logic, and algebra in all gr. ^e levels. 

Curriculum and instruction focus on students' understariding 
of fundamental concepts rather than their ability to memorize 
algorithms or computational procedures. 

The program concentrates on essential understsndings, those 
mathematical idass that bind together rather thsn precede 
the specific concepts and skills of the curriculum. 

- Teachers are clear on the essential understsndings snd on 
how the learning of specific concepts and skills depends 
on t^ieae understandings. 

- Instruction is organized to ensure that every student 
acquires these understandings. 



a Patterns snd functions, ststistics snd probability, and 
geometry sre tsught esch yesr, with the subject mstter 
grsduslly incressing in complexity. 

a Instruction emphssizes understsnding and use of msthemsticsl 
concepts snd promotes th^' use of the language of irsthemstics. 

a Students sdd, subtract, multiply, and divide whole nunbers, 
decimsls, snd **rsctions with facility and accuracy. 

- Studenta uae eatimation to aid in aelecting & method for 
exact calculat.ton and to eatabliah the reasonsbleness of 
results. 

- Students use mentsl arithmetic for all aingle-digit opera- 
tiona and for simple msnipulstions such ss doubling, 
hslving, and multiplying or dividing by powera of ten. 
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• students use the calculator correctly and confidently 
when Mental calculation would be difficult or when 
pencil-and^paper calculation would be inefficient. 

• Students use computer programs, as appropriate^ to 
perform extsnsive or repetitive calculations, to simulate 
real situations, and to perform experiments that aid in 
the understanding of mathematical concepts. 

a All students are taught and understand how to work through 
each stage of problem solving, including problem exploration, 
formulation, strategy development, solution activity, and 
interpretation of results. Lessons and assignmerts are 
designed to include: 

-> Working through the stages over time 

-> Formulating several problems from a given description of a 
situation 

- ^Representing the same information in different ways, e.g., 
verbal, graphic, and symbolic 

- Working with more or less information than necessary 

a Problem-solving approaches are demonstrated and discussed. 
Multiple-solution methods are emphasized. 

a In working with more complex situations, students: 

- Formulate and model problems. 

- Screen relevant from irrelevant infoimation. 

- Organize information. 

- Make conjectures and test their validity. 

- Analyze patterns nnd relationships. 

- Use inductivB and deductive processes. 

-> Identify or evaluate alternative mathematical approaches. 
-> Find and test solutions. 

• Interpret results. 

a Lessons often begin with imaginative situations likely to 
engage students' curiosity. 

• Students apply previously learned skills to situations 
they have not aeen before. 
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"> Students relate concepts to natural situations in and out 
of school. 

a Lessons and assignments interweave the strands and appro- ' 
priate concepts and skills from previous lessons; new or 
extended concepts are connected to what students already 
know. 

a Students at all grade levels experience concrete repesenta- 
tions of new concepts as a foundation for symbolic repre- 
sentations. There is a smooth transition from concrete to 
abstract. 

a Students work in groupings suitable to the content and 
matched to student needs and strengths; for example: whole- 
class discussion/explo ration, smal) groups engaged in problem 
solving, individual work, peer tutoring pairs. 

a All atudents sre sssessed at the beginning of the school year 
and regularly throughout the year. Teachers use the results 
of student assessment to determine the need for reteaching 
and furthe practice. 

a Teachers introduce, model, and provide guided practice for 
new concepts before students proceed on their own. Homework 
includes independent practice of concepts that have been 
mastered in class. There is daily review of homework 
concepts. 

a Students receiving remedial instruction cover all the core 
fundamentals of the mathematica program. Remedial work is 
keyed to regular classroom instruction. 

a Computers are a major tool of education. Their value in 
creating geometric displays, organizing and graphing data, 
simulating real*life situations, and generating numerical 
sequences and patterns is recognized. Students are devel- 
oping their abilities to interact with computer programs in 
highly individualized ways to explore and experiment with 
mathematical concepts. 
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The science criterion focuses on the effect of the science 
program on the students. It deals with the completeness of the 
science program, identification of the skills and concepts to 
be learned, the range and depth of the content, and the 
instructional methodologies thaf enable students to acquire the 
necessary skills and knowledge in -^ience. 



Students discover and learn about the natural world by 
using the methods of science as extensions of their own curios- 
ity and wonder. Students acquire knowledge of the biological 
and physical sciences from a balancec; science curriculum which 
includes the fundamental concepts, terms, processes, and skills. 
L^uilding on their understanding of science concepts, students 
liiarn about the logic of the scientific method, the techniques 
of the science laboratory, ..nd the applications of science to 
the world around us. Students also develop the science process 
or critical thinking skills of science: observing, comparing, 
organizing, inferring, relating, and applying. 

Instructional methods and the sequential introduction of 
new experiences in the orimary grades lay the foundation for 
more conceptual content in the intermediate grades. Instruc- 
tional methods emphasize using scientific techniques as learning 



• Students experience science as a regular part of their 
curriculum. 

- Science instruction is provided on a regular basis. 
(Students devote at least one-half hour per day, on 
the average, to learning science.) 

- Science goals and curriculum standards are reinforced 
throughout the school ,irogram (in both academic and extra- 
curricular activities). 

- Students* progress in science is monitored, and feedback 
is given to students and parents. 

• Instructional content focuses on conceptual understanding of 
the facts, principles, and theories of science as the founda- 
tion or. which the processes, techniques, and applications 
of science are based. Teacf*ors cultivate students* concept 
formation beyond rote facts and vocabulary. 

• Students receive instruction m a comprehensive balanced 
science curriculum which includes: 

- The life, earth, and physical sciences 

- The interdependence of people and the natural environment 

- The historical development of science by persons and 
cultures of different backgrounds 



SCIENCE 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient students, educationally 
disadvantaged students, those students achieving at a level 
significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
and students receiving special education instruction and 
services. 



techniques; lessons regularly require students to observe 
and interpret phenomena in natural and laboratory settings. 
Concepts and theories from readings are applied to observed 
phenomena. Basic science texts are supplemented by a variety 
of materials which include laboratory specimens, scientific 
equipment, and an array of simulations that employ technology. 
Community resources such as local scientists and engineers, 
parks and nature trails, and science and natural museuns are 
used to expand the science program. 

Basic skills are applied and extended throughout the sci- 
ence program. Students learn how to read scientific writing, 
create and develop graphs and charts, solve complex problems 
involving different kinds of data, apply mathematics skills in 
analyzing data, record observations in an organized fashion, 
write laboratory and research reports, and explain scientific 
material orally. 



- The relationship between science, technology, and society 

- Participatory (hands-on) laboratory techniques 

- Facts about careers in science and technology 

• Students observe and conduct experiments to learn S'^ientific 
processes, including: 

- Observing - Inferring 

- Comparing - Relating 

- Organizing - Applying 

• In adoiLior, to hands-on experiences, students learn science 
content trom field observations, teacher demonstrations, 
group experiments, individual science fair projects, and a 
variety of print and electronic media as a part of their 
regular instruction. 

• Assignments include such activities as: 

- Observing and recording natural phenomena inside and 
outside the school 

- Pursuing science projects involving teacher guidance and 
parent involvement 
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• Teschera lead discussions which challenge students to reason 
and think about their own ideas and perceptions of nature. 
Students are encouraged to articulate their own naive theo- 
ries and test them againat the accumulated evidence and 
knowledge of science. 

• btudents apply thinking and communications skills in learning 
science. Examples include: 

- Using computational akills in recording and analyzing 
data 

- Using graphs and charts to summarize and portray data 



- Reading scientific writing 

- Writing research reports and the results of lab 
experiments 

- Presenting scientific material orally 

Community resources enrich the science progi^n, including 
student interactions with scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians. Field trips to science and natural history museums, 
tide pools, and nature trails are also encouraged. 



HISTORY-! 



The history-social science criterion focuaea on the effect 
of the history-social science program, the akilla and concepts 
to be learned, the range and depth of the content, and the May 
in which the inatruction received by the atudenta enablea thefn 
to acquire the akilla and knowledge thet make up history-aocial 
science. 



Studenta are engaged in and excited about the atudy of 
hiatory and aocial science, which are regular parts of the 
inatructional program at all grade levels. The elementsry 
curriculum prepsres students for higher grsde level study of the 
growth of civilization and the development of conatitutional 
democracy. Studenta develop an understsnding snd spprecistion 
of democratic idesls, including cooperstion, pesceful chsnge, 
civic responsibility, honeaty, respect ''or others, equality of 
opportunity, universal education, and respect for lew. Studenta 
participate in democratic proceaaes within the achool aetting 
and are encouraged to apply those principles in the community. 

Inatructional activitiea in the lower grades draw from the 
livea and events of hiatory that intereat the young child and 
introduce the topics of socisl science aa they apply to the 
experiencea of family member, atudent, friend, teammate, 
conaumer, and citizen. 



a There ia a definite period of ti»!;e in the Rcnool day for 
instruction in history-social science. 

a In the lower gradea, studenta are reading interr^ating stories 
about eventa and individuals that have had an impact on life 
in America, California, and their community. 

a Studenta in grades 4 through 6 atudy the hiatory and geogra- 
phy of California, the United States, and the world. 

a Teachera help atudenta make hypotheaea, generalize, infer, 
compare and contrast, snd write analytically about hiatorical 
and current eventa, using research, evidence, reaaoning, and 
Judgment. Activitiea planned for thia purpoae are fiequent, 
including: 

- Writing reporta and eaaaya 

- Reaearching information 

- Analyzing hiatorical and aorial aituations 

- Discuaaing and debating isauea 

- Doing homework that extenda claaaroom cctivitiea 

- Speaking publicly 
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In applying this criterion, consider all studenta, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient studenta, educationally 
disadvantaged atudenta, thoae studenta achieving at a level 
aignificantly below their peera, gifted and talented students, 
and atudenta receiving special education inatruction and 
aervicea. 



Activities in higher grades draw from lives of individuala 
and eventa which have ahaped the hiatory of California and the 
United Statea. Attention ia given to the growth of indigenoua 
civilizationa and the arrival of Europeana, Africana, and Aaiana 
and the tranaplant of their cultures to the Western Hemisphere. 
Studenta diacuas and apply the topics of social science- 
tradition, valuea, power, change, conflict, social control, 
cooperation, interdependence, and causality. 

Instruction emphaaizes group diacussion and team projects. 
Studenta are guided to think and to write critically, using 
evidence, reaaoning, and judgment aa they analyze hiatorical, 
political, and aocioeconomic aituations. Controversial issues 
are addreaaed appropriately for the age level and maturity of 
the atudents. 



a Phyaical and political geography are part of the curriculum. 
Students recognize and interpret various kinds of charts, 
grapha, and mapa, land and water forms, and current and past 
political boundariea. 

a Teachers use literature, biographiea, and documenta to 
motivate and enlighten students. Music and art of the ^Jeriod 
and the culture being atudied are part of the curriculum. 

a In higher grades atudents research and read to acquire a 
knnwlpHge of the fnajor erss cf U.S. history. 

a There is sn orgsnized current eventa program where atudents 
report, analyze, interpret, and discuss information from 
a variety of aourcea, including magazine and newspaper 
articles, rsdio and television, sudioviaual aida, films, 
political cartoona, and claaa apeakera. 

a Teachera uae aroup diacussions to help students understsnd 
and relate together historical economic and aocial events and 
ideaa« 



Studenta work together in paira or small groups in develop- 
ing resesrch projects, reports, dramaa, and playa in which 
knowledge can be interpreted and applied « r> -\ 
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VISUAL 



The visual ana performli^g arts criterion focuses on tr>8 
offset of the visjjal and perfoming srts program on students. 
Conpxetenass of caitent, identification of skills and concepts 
to be learned, the range and depth of the content, and the way 
in which the instru'jtion received by the students enable them 
to acquire skills and knowledge in the visual and pe.^orming 
arts. 



Beginning in kindergarten and continuing through grade six, 
students engage in art experiences v^ilch teach them how to enjoy 
and value major works of art and how to express themselves 
through their own art activities, which include both the visusl 
and performing arta. These experiences progress from perception 
and creative e^prea8ion toward complex and high levi conceptual 
development as atudenta are able to relate the arts to personal 
experience. The art experiences, which range from frequent 
abort projects to activities sustained over a long period of 
t'.me, enable students to develop creative capacities, auditory 
4jnd interpretive skills, and awareneas of movement and sound. 
Teachera structure time for students to apply creativity and 
orig^n-^llty Jn activiticc that help them develop viaual images, 
communicate ideas, and express individual thoughts and feelings. 

Perrormitig arts activitiea include drama, dance, and mus: . 
Activities in drvie ''prnjs on elements, actiona, and character- 
izations. Jhey prov a vehicle for atudent expression. 
Students develop improvisstions and plays, view theatrical 
events, express chsracterization of aimple situations, and 
convey emotional qualities through speech and formal actiiig 
techniques. Students develop their intuition about movement as 
an expression through dance. Music experiencea are continuous 
throuc^hout the grades snd ensblt the students to devel*^ - 
appreciation of a wi:Je variety of muaic. Studentu 
knowledgeable about muaic. 



Time is specifically allocated to i istri^tion <n thr ^sual 
and performing arte. 

Studenta have early snd regular accesc tc diversified art 
experiencea, beginning with creative exprtission and moving 
toward more complnx and higher Isvel conceptual development. 

Fine arts experiencea range from abort activitiea to projects 
sustaiiied over a long period of time. Theae experiencea 
include: 

- Mi't. hietory 

- Art appreciation 

- Produccion 



PERFORMING ARTS 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, in-- 
eluding limited-English-proficient students, education' Uy 
dissdvcntaged students, those students schieving at a level 
significantly belov: their peers, gifted and talented students, 
and students receiving special education instruction and 
services. 



Students study, understand, and appreciate the *-^sual snd 
performing arts tradiciona of their own end othei cultures. 
They learn to evaluate the aesthetic, moral, cultural, and his- 
torical conten'. of art and to relate these elements to the work 
of various artists. St jdents demonstrate knowledge o*" histori- 
cal and cultural development through different forms of artistic 
expression and n.ake cultural and historical connections, includ- 
ing analyzing aymbols, myths, metsphors, and atyle. Fine srts 
are part of the reading and literature, history, social science, 
math, science, and language arts curricula. 

The p incipal and staff members support the visual and per- 
forming arts program sa an integral part of the students' educa- 
tion. Guidance and encouragement from staff result in regular 
student participation in music, drama, dance, and visual arts 
programs. They encourage serious and promising students Lo 
pursue tfteit demonstrate^ interest in the visual and performing 
arts. Students are ev jsed to examples of high quality art, and 
practicing artia.a f^^s brought int* the school program on a reg- 
ular basia. Cjmaiunity resources, including local exhibits and 
museims, are used to extend learning beyond the classroom. Stu- 
dents' artwork is displayed cnroughoct the school and is used to 
enhance the overall appearance of the school. 



a During instructional art time, students use a variety of 
media to: 

- Express their individual ideas, thoughts, snd feelings in 
sir>.ple media. 

- Develop visusl and tacdle perception. 
Maater technical akills of crestive expression. 

- Communicate their ideas and feelings through graphic 
symbols, using balance and contrast. 

- Demon6^**ate their abilities to apply design elements and 
principles. 
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Students develop dranstic abilities and understandings 
through ijRprovisation and plays, including i 

- Drmtlzing literary aelectiors 

- Viewing theatrical events ei,iphasizi/g player-audience 
relationahipa and audience etiquette 

- EiT^esaing characterization of simple situations 

- Conveying ewotional qualities through speech and formal 
acting techniques 

Dance experiencea are provided to students as a significant 
■ode of expression and includei 

- Kinesthetic experience of movement 

- Response to sensory stimuli 

- Motor efficiency and control 

^sical activitiea include: 

- Learning to use simple musical instriflienf-s» including the 
human voice 

- Singing ^Mid/or playing a musical instrument before a group 

- Listening to, interpreting, and critiquing vocal and 
instrumental music 



- Learning the history and mechanics of mu»ic 
" Presenting musical productions 

a Visual and performing arts opportunities are integrated into 
other areas of the curriculum, including reading and litera- 
ture, history, social science, math, science, and English 
language arts. 

a The principal and staff metibers perceive fine arts as central 
to the students* education. 

a Serious and promising students are encouraged to pursue their 
demonstrated interests in the v sual and performing arts, 
including activities that encourage students to: 

- Participate in the in3tfumental m *sic program and select a 
mu&icfil instrument ^.ocording ^.o their growth level. 

- Work with artists in rerxdence or other appropriate modes. 

- Utilize compunity r<^s lur es, includinq local arts exhibits 
thiit extend arti ic jarning beyond the classroom. 

a Student artwork appears throughout the school and is used to 
enhance the overall appearance of the school setting. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Physical education develops esssntial skills that enhance all 
aspects of life— physical, mental, emotional, and social. The 
program focuses on the gosls of (1) physical activity; (2) phyf»^c6l 
fitnes'^ nd wellness; (3) movement skills and knowledge; (4; social 
devel* . <«ent and interaction; (5) self-image and self-realization; 
and (6) individual excellence. The program should be developed 
tdthin the context of a comprehensive health curriculum. 



Apply this criterion equally to all students, including limited- 
English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged students, 
students achieving at a level significantly beloM their peers, 
gifted and talented student s, and students receiving special educa- 
tion instruction and services. 



Curriculum 

The physical education curriculum developa each student's 
physical fitness and wellness, as mil as the knowledge, skills, and 
values which support lifetime participation in fitness and sports 
activities. The physical education curriculuit is developmental, and 
grade level expectations recognize stud^ts* individual physiological 
types and patterns of physical and psychological growth. The 
piigram is well-planned and articulated among grade levels. There 
is also a clear link between wellness— e.g. , nutrition, hygiene and 
lif e^style— and phyeical fitness. Daily activitiea are aligned with 
thr) gouls and objectivea of the phyaical education curriculum. The 
program providea safe and orderly planned movement activities and 
exercises wMch address rhythms ddnce, movement skills, physical 
fitness and wellness, games, sports, timibling, and aquatica. The 
curriculum emphaaizes baaic locomotor, nonlocomotor, stability, " d 
fundamental equipment manipulation akilla. Students gain an under- 
standing of the relationahips of time, space, force, and flow in 
human movement. Gradually, studsnts combine movements into kiore 
complex patterns, and thsn they apply skills in partners, small 
groups, and team activities and gamea. The curriculum provides 
opportunitiss for crsativity and imaginative play. Although fitness 
is developed in all participants, activitiss ars valued for their 
enjoyment as well ss their health benefits. Teachers relate physical 
education to other diaciiTlines, such as science, mathematics, health, 
and nutrition. 

Social Skills 

Students dsvelop self-discipline and sslf-control in rslstion 
to other persons and objscts, a poaitivs sslf-imags, and prosocial 
attitudes and skills. Students develope in a none hr eat ening environ- 
ment in which success is not dependent on athletic ability, although 
each student is sncouragsd tc nursue individual excellence. The 



curriculum promotes prosocial development through partner end team 
activities. Students develop acceptance of others and learn to 
share, receive end give help, encourage and support others, follow 
the rules, compete fairly, and cooperate. Students Mho have 
exceptional needs, including health problems or physical disabili- 
tiss, receive sssistance, and are inclcded in activities adapted to 
maximize their contribution and succsss. Cooperation rather than 
competition is emphasized for all learners. Students engage more in 
fair competition and the pursuit of individual excellence in the 
upper grades. 

Instruction 

Physicsl educetion teachers establish a positive and motivating 
atmospheis toward pirlicipation and personal development. Teachers 
plan aid employ a variety of instructional methods and teaching 
styles to meet the sbilities, Mterests, and goals of all students. 
Lessins ars characterized by direct instruction; student involve- 
ment; structured small-group, team, partner and individual activ- 
ities) ami skill demonstration. Instruction emphasizes students* 
streng^hP, gains, snd potential. Evaluation of student progress 
is aligned with the six goals and grade-level objectives cited 
in the Hanooook for Physical Education (Ca'iforiia State Department 
of Education, 1966K btudent progress assisaments are nonthreaten- 
ing. They sre based on comparisons of a,t individual's previous 
versus currsnt performance levels as well as on comparisons 
of students* performances relative to grade level norms and 
objectives. 

Program Support 

Teachers participate in staff development which addresses 
the current trends in physical education and Mellness as well as 
strategies for ensuring all students* access to and progress through 
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the curriculuM. Teachers neet regularly to assess the quality of 
the curriculu« and the effectiveness of the progran and to plan 
progrsM iMprovanents. Facilities and equipment are well-msintsined, 
aafet and sufficient to provide for a wide variety of activities and 



• "Physical activity" refers to forceful restful, snd explosive-to- 
quiet novonente} a balance between safety and risk-tsking; and 
knowledge of the principles of noveiRent as wsll as the history, 
rules, and strategies of various activities, 

• "Physicol fitnese" refers to aerobics, progrossive resi;tance 
activitiee, endurance, stretching, and the promotion of an 
apfiropr'ate relative percentage of lean to fat body mass. 

• "Wellnesa" refers to the relationship between physical fitness 
and exerciae, nutrition, body conpoaition, stress, sleep, pre- 
vention and care of injuries, healthy life-styles, and hygiene. 

a "Movement skills and knowledge" referc to the development of fine 
and grose motor skills, th^ aesthetic and expressive aspects of 
Kove.isnt, posture, transfer of learning, attd bffectlveness and 
efficiency in physical performance. 

a "Social development and interaction" refers to s respect for self 
and othere, a aense of fair play, an appreciation of individual 
differencea, prosocial attitudes and behavior, fair competition, 
arid control of aggression and conflict. 

a "Self-image and ^If-r' lization" refers to body knowledge, 
identity^ coping sk^ Is stress, self-control, ethics, personal 
responsibility for we ^-being, creativity, aeathetics, and 
persons . pot^ntisl. 

a "Individual excellence" refers to self-sppraiaal of strengths, 
goal-setting, perseverance, confidence, vigor, peak experiences, 
and high levels of personal physic^ performsnce. 

a Students experience physical education oaily. Instructional time 
meets minimum time requiremente, exclusive of recesses. 

e Instruction includes coeducational activities and reflect equity 
in all aspects of the program. 
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for the optimal psrticipstion of all students. The stsff promotes 
physical education and wellness in the school and communUy. 
Co. aunity facilities are used to supplement and enhance those which 
sre provided st the school. 



• Teschers employ a variety of teaching atyles which nay incl^jde: 
command, practice, reciprocal tasks, self-check, inclusion, 
guided discovery, problem-solving, student.designed, student- 
initisted, and self-teaching styles. 

a Students have the opportunity to develop compet<3nce in discrete 
skills through modelng and guided practice before they are 
expected to apply the skills in complex sititations. 

e Scudents* fitness potentisl is given ongoing support, and s high 
level of fitness snd wellness is developed and maintained by: 

- Learning to measure snd understand the significance of 
resting and exercise pulse rstes 

- Demonstrating as well as self-assessing proficiency 

- Understanding the value of warm-up, conditioning, and 
cool-down activitiea for injury prevention 

- Identifying and understsnding the fitness charscteristics; 
e.g., flexibility, strength, snd musculsr, aa well es, 
cardiorespiratory endurance, which are enhanced by designated 
exercises and activities 

e Students develop effective motor skills, understand the funda- 
mentals of movement, and appreciate the aesthetics of creative 
movement by: 

- Creating patterns to rhythms usirg locomotor skills (running, 
hopping, skipping, etc.) snd nonlocomotor or axial skills 
(twisting, swinging, bending, felling, etc.) 

- Demonstrating static and dynamic balance competenciea 

- Coordinating body movementa when utilizing diverae equipment, 
auch as bean baga, jump ropes, rh«^thm sticks, parachutes, and 
hoops 

- Der mstrating an ability to modify eT'^ectively the speed, 
force, flo^, and direction of body movementa 

- Underatanding factorj related to atability or balance, auch 
as baae of support ard :enter of gravity 

- Providing a personal interpretation of a dance performanc i 



• Acadenic instruction is integrated with other curriculsr sress 
■nd addresses: 



Health and hygiene - English as a second 

Science language 

f*' crition - Prevention and treatment 

.safety of injury 

First aid 



m Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate social behaviors while participating in physical 
education byt 

- Appraciating their personal physical characteristics and 
capabilities 

- Appreciating the performance of others and supporting the 
efforts of their peers 

- Giving and receiving help 

- Initiating game modifications to enhance inclusion of 
leas-skilled students 

- Displaying self-confidence when performing skills in front 
of peers 

- Demonstrating coping and problem^solving skills 

• Self-selecting a variety of partners ana small groups while 
demonstrating sensitivity to the feelings of peers 

- Willingly sharing equipment and play space 

• Stude )ts strive to achieve thf^ir hjnhest perAonal level of 
physical performance and participation by: 

- Establishing realistic personal goals 

* Demonstrating perseverance, concentration, confidence, and 
cooperation 

- Expressing a sense of satisfaction and self-worth 

- Utilizing available school and community resources for 
participatio in extracurricular physical activities, 
incluc'lng recess, Intramurals, and recreation 
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Organization of activities and sufficiency of equipment allow 
extensive time-on-task» 

Students with limited proficiency in the use of English are 
provided primary language and sheltered English instruction to 
the extent riecessary for normal progress, especially in the 
language-dependent aspects of the core physical education 
curriculum. 

All students sre assessed at the beginning of the school year and 
regularly throughout the year. Teacheis use the results of 
assessments to determine an appropriate program of instruction, 
modify curriculum, determine students* progress, t^nd report 
results. Standards for student performance and grading proce- 
dures are written and communicated to all stt«dents and parents. 

Teachers employ community resources, such as: 

- Recreation departments - Community leaders 

- Community facilities - Business and industry 

- State and na^^ional parks - Public fitness/we llness 

- Private media materials campaigns and activities 

- Doctors and hospitals 

Physical education is included as part of an integrated staff 
development program. 

The school and district administ .ation supports the physical 
education program by ensuring that sufficient trained staff, 
facilities, equipment, and materials are available to implement a 
high quality program. 

The Handbook for Physical Educstion: Framework for Developing 
a Curriculum for California Public Schools, K-1Z , 1y86, is 
available and used as a refeience in program planning and 
development. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMSj SCHOOLWIDE EFFECTIVENESS 



The school^ide effectiveness criterion focuses on how 
conditions at the school combine to enable students to be suc- 
cessful learners. It deals with the school's curriculum, the 
implementation of the curriculum, the impact of the curriculum 
on the students, and instructional methodology. 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient students, educationally 
disadvantaged students, those students achieving at a level 
significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
and students receiving special education instruction and 
services. 



School and district policies and practiceL^ reflect an 
academic focus on student learning and achievement. Students 
participate in a broad-based curriculum which includes reading 
and literature, oral and written expression, matnematics, sci- 
ence, history-social science, visual and performing arts, and 
physical education and health. The goals and objectives of 
this written curriculum clearly define rigorous content con- 
sistent with professional and community standards. The curric- 
ulum emphasizes enabling students to apply what they learn. 

The selection of instructional materials, the design of 
lessons and assignments, and the determination of the scope and 
focus of assessment are coordinated and aligned with the knowl- 
edge, skills, and values defined in the goals and objectives of 
the written curriculum. The sequence of instruction received 
by the student reflects a progressive shift in emphasis from 
basic-skills-centered instruction to content- and application- 
centered instruction. High expectations for what students learn 
ref ect a schoolwide beli«f that all students can learn. 

Student achir ement, as determined by a variety of mea> 
sures, reflects sinrifjcant increase or is maintained at a high 
level. The assessment data evidence learning across the curric- 
ulum. The content of the assessment is aligned with the curric- 
ulum, and instructional practices and procedures are modified 
on the basis of that assessment. Students are learning content 
beyond factual knowledge and rote skills, including knowledge 



of ideas, concepts, and issues, and complex thinking and commu- 
nication skills such as analysis, interpretation, evaluation, 
problem solving, and application. Assessment data indicate 
that students with differing abilities and needs (e.g., students 
of high ability, disadvantaged, limited-English-proficient 
(LEP), or handicapped students) are achieving at their highest 
potential. 

Students* interest in the subjects being learned is evi- 
dent. There is a maximum use of time for instruction, free 
from interruption, and students are actively engaged in learning 
activities. Learning time is extended through regular homework^ 
which is integral to the learning task and which challtsnges stu- 
dents to apply what tfiey ha/e learned. Instruction is teacher- 
directed, using a variety of teaching strategies and materials 
matched to both the content to be learned and the needs and 
strengths of students. Students* daily work is at s level of 
difficulty which both challenges them to learn and grow and pro- 
vides experiences of pijccess and competence in learning. Stu- 
dents* exposure to new concepts and skills is initiated through 
direct instruction fron the teacher. There is timely teacher 
response to student work to verify comprehension, especially 
during early practice of n«5W skills. Students are coached 
by the teacher as they practice and apply previously learned 
material. Teachers encourage and guide students to think and 
communicate about what they are learning. 



• The academic program is the focus of the goals and objectives 
developed by the principal, staff, and parents at the 
school. 

• Students receive broad-based curriculum, including in- 
struction in reading, writing, oral language, literature, 
mathematics, science, history, social science, visual and 
performing arts, physical education, and health. All 
students have access to thi« balanced curriculum. 

• Ihstruction and assessment in each subject area are coordi- 
nated and aligned with the goals and objectives of the 
written curriculum. Students* instruction in iDSsic akiV^, 
and content areas reflects the goals and objectives of the 
curriculum. 

o HI 
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• The goals and objectives of the curriculum are clearly 
defined and are evident in: 

- Lesson plans and classroom work 

- Selection of instructional materials 
* Student assignments 

- Assessment practices 

• Grade-level expectations are established and are put into 
practice for skills, knowledge, and vaJues to be learned in 
each area of the curriculum. They rerlrct high standards and 
expectations. Grade -lev el expectations have also been set 
for homework, the required reading lists by subject area, 
and the quantity and quality of writing assignments in each 
subject area. 
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• The curriculum axhibits rigorous academic content consistent 
with professional standards exemplified in California state 
frameworks, county courses of study, curriculum planning 
handbooks, publications of professionsl curriculum associa- 
tions, and the diatrict course of stuiy; and with community 
standards and expectations. 

• There is an emphasis on enabling students to use and apply 
what they learn, beyond rote drill and practice, as evidenced 
in: 

Allocation of class time - Samples of student work 

- (kjalit / of in-clsss sssign- - Standards of achievement 
ments and homework 

• Assessment data in the major curriculum areas indicate that 
student achievement (including upper quartila, middle 
achieving, lower quartile, LEP, and disadvantaged students) 
is increasing or being msintsined st a high level for: 

- Rote skills and facts 

- Ideas, concepts, and issues 

- Thinking and communication skills, such ss formulating and 
solving problems, analyzing and interpreting information, 
drawing inferences, evaluating complex situations, think^* 
ing critically, expressing thoughts logically in written 
and oral form, or forming independent Judgments 

• Assessment is sligned with curriculum snd instruction and 
includes a variety of methoda auited to what is being 
eiocessed: 

- Work samples, demonstrations, presentationa 

- Teacher*fflade teata 

- Textbook chapter tests/ quest ions 

- Criterion*referenced tests 

- hk)rm-referenced tests 

• Students learn practical study skills as a part of the 
regular instructional program* They include: 

- Note-taking 

- Outlining 

- Reading for mail ideao 

- Following good atudy habita 
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• The curriculum st each grsde level ie articulated with the 
next higher grade. Articulation between the regular and 
special program stsffs is frequent and regular. 

• Clsssroom time is well managed for maximum concentration on 
teaching and learning activities. Teachers* interactions 
with students sre frequent and related to the content of the 
curriculum. Students understand their assignments snd have 
sufficient time to complete them; their progress is regulsrly 
monitored; snd they receive timely fecdbsck on their work. 

a Direct instruction by the teacher ia evident at critical 
points in learning: 

- Pres*»nting new concepta and skiDs 

- Modeling 

- Guiding early practice of new skills 

- Coaching extended applicationa 

- Encouraging and guiding students to think and communicate 
about what they learn 

• Assignments are challenging to students and yet within reach 
so thst hsrd work brings success. Students a:e proud of what 
they arcomplish, and their academic auccesr. ia recognized by 
the principal, their teachera, and their p^era. 

• A variety of teaching atrategies and materiala ia used. In 
this wsy the content to be learned and the needs of the 
students are matched. 

• Teacning methods are geared to the intended level of learn- 
ing, application, analyaia, aynthesis, and judgment of the 
material preaented. 

a All atudents ere expected to complete every homework assign- 
ment. Homework is reviewed and returned in a timely manner. 

a Inatruccional materials, approaches, and pacing are differ- 
entiated, as appropriate, for studenta with different needs 
and abilitiea. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 



The special needs criterion focuses on the extent to which 
the services provided for students with special needs enable 
then to be successful learners in the reoular program. The 
criterion applies to lljtited^Engliah-proficient atudents, educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students, those students achieving at a 
level eignificantly below their peers, gifted and talented stu- 
denta» and students receiving special education instruction and 
aervices. 



The information gained through an assessment of the special 
needs services is added to what the reviewers have learned about 
the instruction of students as thny participate in t^e regular 
program. Information about how students are learning and what 
students are learning in the specific curriculum areas is also 
included to form a complete picture of the effect of instruction 
on students with special needs. 



The special services the students are receiving support 
their euccesaful participation in the regular program and each 
student with special needs is expected to maater to the extent 
of his or her ability the ssme curriculum provided all atudents. 
For the high ability or high achieving atudent, apecial cervices 
remove ceilinga, raiae the conceptual level, and extend the 
breadth and depth of the regular program. The curriculum, 
materials, and methods used in the regular classroom are appro- 
priate to the apecial needs and activities of each student 
whether those needs result from s handicapping condition, a 
primary language other than English, or achievement levels 
significsntly above or below thoae of the majority of students. 
Student work ia rigorous and challenging for each student. 



Students with special needs hsve equal access to the cur- 
riculum provided for all atudents. 

- The total curriculum received by students with special 
needa is well balanced. It includes fine arts, science, 
and aocial studies, in addition to the basic skills of 
writing, reading, language, and math. 

- As much as possible, specisl services are providei within 
the regular claasroom setting. 

- When students must be pulled out of class to receive spe- 
cial aervices, the pull-out aessions are scheduled for 
timea that do not preclude the atudents* acquisition of 
the basic skills and knowledge of the curriculum. 

- The use f the primary languages of the limited-English- 
proficient students allows them to continue learning the 
basic skills and knowledge of the curriculum at a normal 
pace while developing fluency in Engliah. 

- Students on individual education plans (lEPs) participate 
in the regular program to the full extent permitted by 
their handicap. 



Students are experiencing success in learning the skills 
and concepts of the curriculum commensurate with their highest 
potentisl and are feeling positive about themselves as learners. 
Each adult working with the students is knowledgeable about 
their needs, capabilities, and learning progress, end expects 
them to be succeasful in school. The special services received 
by students with multiple needs have been prioritized so that 
the greatest needs are being addressed first. Ongoing communi- 
cation and collaboration among the classroom teacher(s) and 
specialist staff members have resulted in an integrated program 
for each student, allowing him or her to experience a continuity 
of services. Special services supplement the quality of 
instruction students would have received from the regular 
program alone. 



a The special services received by each special needs student 
support his or her parti^^ipation in the regular program. 

- Special servicfea instruction is coordinated with regular 
instruction through use of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials, as well as through articulation of the 
skilla and concepts being learned. 

- The curriculum materials and methods of instruction used 
in each setting are appropriate to the student's needs, 
abilities, and language proficiencies. 

- Learning activities in each setting build upon and extend 
the student's current level of knowledge. 

- Special services are provided with minimum disruption to 
the student's participation in the regular classroom. 

a The lessons and assignments received by the students with 
special needs are as rigorous and challenging for their 
diagnosed level as those received by all students. 
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- The regular clasarooM teachers and the specialist teachers 
expect each student to achieve up to his or her highest 
potential. 

- The leaeone and aseignments challenge each student to 
(1) develop the critical thinking skills of inquiring, 
analyzing, solving problems, and evsluating situations; 
and (2) exc ciae creativity. 

a Student work ahows that atudenta are experiencing success in 
learning the akilla and concepts of the curriculum, and it 
ia evident that they feel successful as learners in each 
curricular area* 

a The regular classroon teachers and those providing special 
aervices meet regularly to plan and replan each student's 
program of instruction* 
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Both initial and ongoing assessment data sre shared be- 
tween the regular classroom teachers and the specialist 
staff* 

There are regular opportunities for regular and specialist 
teachers to meet and share information about the student's 
progress and to plan instructional and support services 
for him or her, such as through team teaching or a student 
study team approach* 

Regular claasroom teachers ond specialist staff members 
freely communicate with each other on an informal as well 
as a formal basis* 

Parenta are kept fully infonned of their child's progress. 
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LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



The learning environiiant criterion focuses on how effec- 
tively the school and classrooni environMent support and encour- 
age each student's acadeiiic» personal, and social growth* In 
applying thia criterion, consider (1) classroom envirormnt; 
and (2) achool environnent. 



In applying this criterion, consider sll students, in- 
cluding liinited-English-proficient students, educationally 
disadvantaged students, those students achieving st a level 
significantly below their peers, gifted and tslented students^ 
and students receiving specisl educstion instruction and 
services. 



The learning envirormnt of the school reflects an academic 
focua. The principal, ataff t«ambers» psrents, and students 
perceive echool as a place to learn and hold high standards and 
expectationa for atudent achievement and behavior. They view 
learning aa the coet important «KNjrce of joy and personal aig- 
nificance offered to each child by the school. Staff members 
are taak-oriented and work to maximize the time students are 
engaaed in academically productive activity i claaaroom inter- 
ruptiona are held to a minimum. Students are motivated and 
exhibit initiative for learning; they are comfortable approach- 
ing their teachera to gain or clarify information. Teachers 
manage the learning environment so that all students have equal 
opportunitiea to learn. 

Reapect and aupport among and betwec>n students and staff 
membera are evident throughout the school. Students and stsff 
members are proud of and enjoy their school. Together they 
develop and maintain a asfe snd orderly environment for 
learning. Schoolwide rulea are reaaonable and known by sll, snd 
each ataff member enforces the rules consistently and equitably. 



Schoolwide procedures for recognition of and awards for student 
schievement and citizenship are designed so that each student 
has the opportunity to be recognized for good citizenship and 
for significant achieve»;t^nt. 

Staff membera routinely work together to identify and 
solve day-to-dsy problems of instruction, student discipline, 
student schedules, and so forth to achieve schoolwide goals and 
objectives. The morale of staff members is high and is main- 
tained through established procedures for recognizing individual 
strengths and special contributions to the students ^d the 
school community. 

Home-school communication is well estsblished and ongoing. 
Psrents are Mpt informed of their child's progress in school, 
and input from the parents is sought on s regulsr bssic. 
Resources of the community sre u&ed to enhance the learning 
environment of the school. 



a It is iivident throughout the school thst the primary business 
of the school is learning. 

- Students and ataff ahow enlhuaiaam for learning and pr j Je 
in the environmental conditions which sncourage learning. 

- Studenta are puKtual and eaqerly aettle into work at the 
beginning of each inatructional period, working through 
each aaaignment. 

- Teachera are learning-oriented; they begin on time and 
maintain atudent involvement throughout the lesson. 

- Announcnmits do not interrupt inetruction. 

- Claaaroum diaruptione reaulting from pulling atudenta out 
for special aervicea are minimal. 

- Teachera manage inetruction ao that each student receives 
an equal ahare of teaching time, attention, snd learning 
material. 



a Standards and expectations for atudent achievement and 
behavior are widely known. 

- Students, parents, and staff members are alJ involved 
in cetting standards for behsvior. 

- Students and staff members alike believe that the school 
rules are reasonable and are consistently e/id equitably 
enforced. 

- Studenta are taught the school snd classroom rules 
and are held accountable for maintaining them throughout 
the achool year. 

- Students perceive school ss a asfe place to be and feel 
that their teachera, the principal, and other inatruc- 
tional and support staff suppoit them aa learnera. 

a The cleanliness and appearance of the classrooms, halla, 
restrooms and school grounds snd the enthusissm of the 
students and staff memoers atteat to the pride the students 
snd stsff members feel ir their school. 
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students and staff Mmbers receive recognition for good work. 

- Students are recognized for their citizenship and for 
academic achievements in assembliesy by classroom or grade 
level} through special recognition by the principal; 
through award notices sent to parents; and so forth. 

- Teachers and other inatructional staff members receive 
recognition that acknowledgea excellence in teaching, 
curricular knowledge» special abilitiea to work with 
other staff members and with atudenta» and willingneaa to 
contribute additional time to student activities. 

Staff membera work cooperatively in developing and carrying 
out achoolwide policies. They respect each other aa profea- 
sionals and recognize one another*a individual atrengtha. 
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Parents are kept informed of the procuress of their children 
on an ongoing basiay aa well as school goals, school rules 
and atudent rasponsibilitiesy homework peliciea» and special 
activities of the school. This ia done through newsletters, 
teacher and principal communiques » conferences, end so forth. 

Pfarents have regular opportunities to shsre tlieir expecta- 
tions regarding the achool program, including participation 
at school aite council and other council meetinga. 

Resources of the community» such as parks, businesses, 
librsries and museums, community groups, and local govern- 
mental agencies, support the school and are used to enhance 
the learning environment of the school. 
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The at off development criterion focuses on h*)w effective 
steff development activities have been in increasint) the skills 
and knowledge needed by adults in the school to ijnplenrent an 
effective instructional program. 

In applying this criterion, consider the effect of staff 
development on the inatructional program^ including services for 



Staff development activities are planned, carried out, and 
evaluated for the purpose of improving the job-related knowledge 
and akills of principals, teachera, instructional sides, class- 
room volunteers, snd other student support personnel, including 
psrents who regularly interact with students at all grade lev- 
els. By incr^ssing awareness and refining akills and by chang- 
ing attitudea and behaviora, these activitiea are enabling steff 
members to deliver curriculum and instruction which is rigorous, 
challenging, and res^xinsive to student needs. 

The content of the staff development program clearly 
reflecta established school goals for curriculun, instruction, 
anseasment, bnd atudent achievement. A careful asf>esament of 
participanta* strengths, competencies, interests, snd needs as 
they relate to the school's goals is used in determining con- 
tent. Staff membera understand the goals and objectives of 



s The content of the staff development program clearly reflects 
eatabliahed achool goals for curriculum, instruction, 
assessment, snd atuoent achievement. 

- The staff development program is school-Lased and 
addresses both individual and schoolwide goals. 

- An aaaessment of student progress in relation to the 
identified curriculum is used to deterffiine any areas of 
instruction requiring either individual or whole-staff 
instruction and aupport. 

- An aaaessment of the participants* strengths, competen- 
cies, interests, and needs is used to determine the 
content of the staff development program. 

s The staff development program is designed to improve the 
job-related skills and Knowledge of all personnel who work 
with students at the school. 

s The staff development activities help staff members refine 
existing akills as well as learn new skills, develop atti- 
tudes and behaviors that are more effective in the classroom 
settJ;ig, and gain knowledge necess&ry for effective implemen- 
tation of the curriculum. 

s It is evident through classroom observation rjcd from talking 
with staff membera that they are using information and 
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all students with special needs and abilities: limited-English- 
proficienc students, educationally disadvantaged students, those 
students achieving at a level significantly below their peers, 
gifted and talented students, and students receiving special 
education instruction and services. 



the school's planned program, their individual responsibilities 
for implementing the program, and how what they do fits with 
what others do. Each adult learns whatever is necessary to 
carry out effectively his or her part of the program, and staff 
members utilize information and techniques acquired through 
staff development activities in their day-to-day instruction. 

The staff development program includes effective teaching 
methods and techniquea. Instructional strategies include model- 
ing, coaching, and other follow-up support in the classroom 
and are directly related to staff needs. Adult interaction at 
the school sustains high interest in professional growth and 
improvement. There is an obvious commitment to continued par- 
ticipation in staff development activities. The staff develop- 
ment program is actively supported by the administration through 
participation and commitment of time and resources. 



techniques which they learned through staff development 
activities. 

Staff members understand the goals and objectives of the 
planned program, their responsibilities in carrying out the 
urogram, and the interconnection of those responsibilities 
with the responsibilities of others in implementing the 
program. 

Those who conduct the staff development program use effectiv*^ 
teaching practices, including: 

- Modeling 

- Guided practice 

- Coaching 

- Peer observation, support, and assistance 

Staff are directly involved in planning staff development 
activities and conducting an evaluation of them and are 
committed to continued participation. 

Staff development activities are systematically evaluated, 
and the evaluation results are used to design or redesign 
stsff development activities. 

The administration actively supports the program through 
participation, allocation of time for ataff development 
activities, and use of fiscal and personnel resoi^ix^e^ 



The leadership criterion focuses on the extent to which 
schoolwide leadership is used to promote and support the 
instructional program for all students. Be sure to consider 
all avenues of leadership within the school setting, including 
those vested in the principal, assistant principal, program 
coordinators, resource teachers, grade level chairpersons, and 
teachers in a leadership role on committees and special 
assignments. 



School leaders, who include the principal, assistant 
principal, program coordinators, resource teachers, grade level 
chairpersons, and teachers in a leadership role on committees 
and special assignments, are knowledgeable about the curriculum 
and instructional practices. Leadership supports and encourages 
staff members* efforts to improve instruction. 

There is a strong academic orientation thrDughout the 
school program based on clear expectations for learning and 
behavior from school leaders. The local governing board, the 
superintendent, and the principal support this common purpose 
through policies, personnel practices, and allocation of re- 
sources. School leaders clarify and promote school goals and 
high expectations for achievement. 

Teachers regularly receive timely and meaningful feedback 
based on classroom observation, student performance, and dificus- 
sion. Staff differences in skill, styles, and personal values 
are considered in making assignments; these differences are 
considered in justly allocating human resouices to students. 

Leadership and responsibility are shared among staff 
members; adults model the leadership and cooperation they 
expect from students; staff members participate in many 
decisions; delegated leadership is respected. 



• Goals, standards, and expectations have been stated by school 
and school district leaders for student achievement and be- 
havior. These statements are central to planning and imple- 
mentation at all levels and are well known throughout the 
school. 

• Staff members expect all students to achieve these standards, 
and all adults feel responsible for the achievement and 
behavior of all students. 

• The content of curriculum and the sequence and materials of 
instruction are coordinated throughout the grade levels in 
each curricular area. 

• Schoolwide procedures for placement and promotion of students 
are established an-^ consistently used. 



LEADERSHIP 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient students, educationally 
disadvantaged students, those students achieving at a level 
significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
and students receiving special education instruction and 
services. 



School leaders promote and support improvements in the 
school program consistent with school and district goals. Time 
is allocated to a regular process of analyzing and evaluating 
data about student performance and motivation, staff performance 
and morale, and instructional program implementation. Based on 
discussion and understanding of what causes the results evident 
in these data, plans for improvement are made and implemented. 
There is broad-based participation in and commitment to this 
well-organized and well-managed improvement process. Curriculum 
and staff development resources are allocated in support of the 
planned improvements. Leadership encourages and supports the 
use of outside practitioners and experts in the curriculum areas 
being improved. District and state curriculum guides and mate- 
rials and standards from curriculum and other profesaionsl 
associations are available and utilized in planning. 

School leaders focus the motivation and talents of staff 
members on improving and sustaining excellence in the educa- 
tional program of the school. Staff and student morale is high, 
as evidenced by good attendance and enthusiasm for school as a 
place to learn. School leaders work harmoniously with the com- 
munity, and parents are active supporters of the school program. 



• School leaders protect instruction from interruption by 
stressing discipline and supporting teachers in discipline 
matters, by keeping public places (halla, grounds) quiet, 
and by minimizing classroom interruptions from the intercom, 
bells, and/or visitors. 

• Criteria, procedures, and practices for personnel evaluation 
at all levels demonstrate the importance of learning as the 
focus of the school district. 

• Instructional supervisors give timely feadback and coaching 
to teachers based on classroom observations, student perfor- 
mance, and discussion. Observation with feedback includes 
but is not limited to: 

- Implementation of curricular goals and objectives 
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- Matimjn use of tine for instruction 

- Interaction with students 

^ Lessons* desion And presentstion 

- Development of thi;J<ing coiiBiunicstion skills 

- Opportunities to express creativity 

- Relationship of the strengths and weaknesses of various 
teaching nethods to the content and lesrnirig gosl 

a Adults modsl good leaderahip and cooperation. 

a The school board, superintendent , snd principal suppo'-c the 
fsir and consistsnt application of school rules md the 
recognition of positive learning behsvior. 

• Lssders orgsnize, manage, and support an ongoing improvement 
proceas which has broad-based staff and parent commitment 
with participation. This process includes: 

- Evaluation of student and staff performance 

- Evaluation of the curriculum and its implementation 
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- Analysis of aymptoms and determination oT causes 

- Plans for action 

- Strategies for implement stion 

Assistance and leadership from outside the discrict are uti- 
lized, including materials, trsining, guic>s, snd standards, 
from: 

- Curriculum sssociationa 
Professional organizstions 

- Offices of county superintencants of schools and the Stste 
Depsrtment of Educstion 

- Institutions of higher educstion 

- Tescher education and computer centers. Special Education 
Regionrti Network, and other regional trsining centers 

Lssders allocate resources — msterisl and human — into 
instruction and the improvement of instruction. 

Leaderc psrticipste in r3gulsrly schedulr^d professionsl 
development which emphssizes curriculum sod instructionsl 
pr set ices. 



PLANNING, IMPLEMENTING, AND EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



The planning, implementation, and evaluation criterion 
focuses on how effective the planning, implementation, and eval- 
uation procedures used by the staff and parents at the school 
have been in developing and delivering an effective program for 
' ^ch student. This process involves determining what in the 
program needs improving and how to make the necessary improve- 
ments. Judge the quality of the improvement process in terms 
of the effect of planning, implementation, and evaluation 
activities on the progr«n. 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient students, educationally 
disadvantaged students, those students achieving at a level 
significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
and students receiving special education instruction and 
services. 



As a result of collaborative planning among staff members, 
the principal, and parents^ there is a common understanding of 
what students will learn in school, how they will learn it, and 
how they will be supported as learners. The roles and responsi- 
bilities that students, parents, instructional and support staff 
members, and the^ principal will play in the learning process are 
known. The goals and improvement activities of the program are 
clearly defined and shared by staff members and students 
throughout the school. The allocation of resources, including 
time, and the working relationships of everyone at the school 
are focused on achieving these goals. 

The school plan provides a focus for alignment of curricu- 
lum, instructional practices, and evaluation. The coordination 



of the instructional program across grade levels and the 
coordination between the regular program and special services 
for students with special needs are maintained through ongoing 
planning efforts of the teachers, specialist teachers, and the 
principal. Good communication, coordination, and mutual support 
are evident among all staff members, and they are committed to 
the implementation of their planned program. 

Procedures used for ongoing planning and evaluation are 
known to all staff members and are routinely used. Modifica- 
tions to the program are made in response to the observed 
effects of the curriculum and instructional activities on stu- 
dents. The support activities are directly linked to the 
instructional program and promote student learning. 



There is a collaborative planning process that involves 
staff members > the principal, and parents. 

- In School Improvement schools, the school site council 
serves as th<) locus for the planning process. 

- In schools serving students with special needs, parents 
of these students have a voice in the planning and 
evaluation of these services. 

- There are opportunities for all parents and all staff 
members to be involved actively in defining schoolwide 
goals and objectives as participants in the planning 
process at the school. 

- All parents and staff members have opportunities to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the planned program and 
the extent to which the goals and objectives are being 
attained. 

« Sufficient time is allocated to the planning process. 

There is common understanding throughout the school of what 
the students will learn, how they will learn it, and how they 
will be suppoi^ed as learners. 

- Teachers are in agreement about what students are to learn 
in each curricular area, and at each grade level. 

- The malor instructional strateqies that were agreed on 
during the planning process are being used. 



- Schoolwide policies and practices for homework, disci- 
pline, student placement and promotion, and so forth that 
were agreed on during the planning process are being 
implemented. 

• Each staff member understands the overall intent of the 
planned program, what his or her individual role and respon- 
sibilities are, and how those responsibilities relate to what 
others are doing or will do. 

• All staff members, including those providing services to 
students with special needs, communicate with one another 
regularly and work together for program coordination and for 
mutual support. There is a high level of staff commitment 
to carrying out the program as planned. 

• The procedures (formal and informal) used for planning, 
ongoing planning, and evaluation are widely knovm throughout 
the school. Staff mefr.be rs know: 

- Who is responsible for what 

- What kinds of evaluation data are routinely collected 

- How those data are analyzed, by whom, and how they are 
uaed in planning programmatic changes 

- How to use the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 
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Introduction 

The self-study is the foundation on which the 
progran review is built and should be viewed as the 
beginning of the school's planning process. The 
self-study is an activity that includes an in-depth 
look at the quality of the curriculum, the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction, and the structure, 
orgaatzatlon, and governance of the institution and 
is carried out by the school community prior to the 
program review. The three main reasons why the 
self'-study is so important to program planning and 
the process of program review are: 

• The quality of the improvement effort is 
dependent on the quality of the data and the 
analysis of that data. Data collection and 
analysis occur mainly in the self-study 
phase of the review. 

• The quality of the self-study in the eyes of 
the school community determines the meaning 
accorded the visit of the external review 
team and any subsequent planning. 

• A high-quality self-study is central to 
accomplishing the three major portions of 
program review: (1) the development of a 
clear understanding of the school's instruc- 
tional program; (2) the model for examining 
the effectiveness of the instructional 
program; and (3) the focus for the deter- 
mination of the kind of changes that snould 
occur to Improve the program for students. 
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CONDUCTING THE SELF-STUDY 



When thoroughly conducted, the self-s*udy is 
an extremely rewarding experience for the school 
because it establishes a routine process for moni- 
toring and improving the quality of the instruc- 
tional program for the students. A school carrying 
out a half-hearted pro forma self-study will reap 
at best an ineffectual review and at worst a mis- 
leading and damaging external review that will 
result in meaningless planning for improvement. 

For an effective self-study to be ensured, 
it must be conducted by individuals who know the 
students and the school best and can be objective 
about the quality of the instructional program 
offered to each student. When the school community 
conducts the self-study, there should be a broad 
base of school community involvement coupled with 
the assistance of a designated leader who is com- 
mitted to the process. Those participating in the 
self-study must use the program quality review 
criteria for elementary schools cs the foundation 
for the examination of the instructional program. 
The criteria will also serve as the standard against 
which the quality of the school's instructional 
program will be held during w'^e formal program 
review. 

The "Guide for Conducting the Self-Study" has 
been included in this document to emphasize the 
importance of the self-study. In addition to the 
introduction, the guide is organized into sections 
describing the methods for organizing and conducting 
the self-study, the application of the quality 
criteria to the school's instructional program, and 
implications for use during the formal program 
review. 
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Organizing for the Self-Study 



The self-study Is designed to promote a 
cohesive and coordinated view of the curriculum and 
the Instructional program received by students at 
the school. In the Implementation of the self- 
study. It Is not sufficient to contribute only as an 
Individual or to be Interested only In certain grade 
levels or special program outcomes* Rather » the 
school must be considered as a whole • As the school 
community organizes for self-study , It will be 
establishing the procedures for the ways In which 
staff will be contributing. The staff of the school 
will be Involved as (1) Individuals; (2) members 
of special groups such as grade level, special 
project, or curriculum committees; and (3) members 
of the school community. 

Each staff member will be Involved Individ- 
ually In analyzing the school program's relationship 
to the curriculum as well as to the schoolwlde 
criteria* At the Individual level each member of 
the school community Is charged with (1) conducting 
a self-analysis of practices that pertain to each 
criterion; (2) observing and providing feedback 
relative to applying the criteria; (3) contributing 
the most accurate data possible; (4) focusing the 
discussions he or she has with others about various 
aspects of the school's program and the Impact of 
that program on the students; and (5) Interpreting 
the data collected In light of the Instructional 
program as a whole. 

When applying the curriculum criteria during 
the self-study, all teachers are Involved In com- 
paring the curriculum to state and professional 
standards* (Curriculum frameworks, handbooks, and 
curriculum statements offer excellent starting 
points for this view of the Instructional program.) 
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The teachers further review the Implementation of 
that curriculum by considering what the students 
actually receive. The resulting analysis of the 
quality of the curriculum offered at the school and 
the extent to which that curriculum Is actually 
received by the student Is judged against the 
program review quality criteria. 

When applying the schoolwlde criteria , all 
participants are Involved In synthesizing th^lr 
Individual Input Into generalizations about the 
ongoing school program. The quality of this Input 
will determine the usefulness of the Information In 
Identifying areas In need of Improvement as well as 
areas of strength. 

Establishing the Proper Perspective for 
the Self-Study 

The first step In the self-study process Is 
deciding what questions to ask, what activities to 
observe, and what data to review In order to develop 
the objective knowledge of the Instructional program 
received by the students and to compare that 
Information with the related quality criteria^ 
Certain decisions not only constitute the critical 
first step of the self-study but also go a long way 
toward determining the usefulness of the self-study 
and the program review by establishing a schoolwlde 
perspective of program quality. These decisions 
Include what to observe; what students to follow 
through their day; what sorts of questions to ask 
the students, the staff members, the administrators, 
the council members, and others Involved In the 
various parts of the program; what sorts of records 
to review. Including students' work samples, stu- 
dents' achievement data, minutes of meetings, and so 
forth. 
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In the design of the procedures for collect- 
ing Information about the school's program, certain 
sets of data should not be overlooked. They Include 
the school performance report , with locally 
developed Indicators of success; the suggestions for 
Increasing the effectiveness of the Instructional 
program from the last program review; and the 
results of the California Assessment Program tests 
and other norm-referenced tests analyzed for 
patterns of achievement for all students and for 
specific groups of students over time. 

Good reviews and subsequent good planning occur 
when people have information and the energy to act 
on it. A self -study must not be so burdensome 
that it discourages quality interaction among staff, 
students, and the community. To avoid having the 
self-study feel like an academic exercise or mean- 
ingless paperwork, those organizing the self-study 
should keep in mind that: 

• Inforsiation collected is to be used by the 
school and the external review team to meet 
the goals of the program review, such as 
diagnosis, improvement, and planning. 

• The diagnosis provided by the self-study is 
shaped by the quality criteria. 

• Individuals, program personnel, or the 
school community as a whole must not be 
overburdened . 

Collecting Good Information for Use in 
the Self-Study 

During a self-study process two main types of 
information are collected, artifacts and opinions. 
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The artifacts of a self-study are the concrete 
materials collected. Artifacts range from examples 
of students* work and assignments to records and 
transcripts and to minutes of meetings. Artifacts 
constitute the best way for a school to check on the 
other major kind of information collected, opinions. 
It is important to solicit the opinions of students, 
parents, and staff members as part of the self- 
study. Opinions about a topic provide valuable 
information on the overall sense of a school. 
Wherever possible, people should be asked to provide 
examples or artifacts to support their opinions. 

In sum, each school is urged to individualize 
its procedures for collecting information. If the 
suggestions for data collection are seen as items on 
a menu from which school personnel pick and choose 
what fits their situation, the Information collected 
will be more meaningful and powerful. (NOTE: "The 
School Data Summary" found on page 56 in this guide 
will be of assistance as you begin to collect 
inf ..jiation about your instructional program.) 

Using the Quality Criteria for the Self-Study 

The criteria for elementary program review are 
grouped into two main sections: (1) curricular 
criteria; and (2) schoolwide criteria. The concepts 
embedded in the criteria are not new. They were 
included in many of the previously used review 
criteria, state handbooks, frameworks, and other 
materials. The criteria described in this document 
repre&ent significant agreements in the current 
analysis of high quality standards for curriculum 
and effective elementary education. They were 
designed to incorporate good-sense notions of sound 
curriculum, effective educational practice, and 
applied organizational management. 



The curriculum criteria that Include language 
arts, mathematics » science, history-social science, 
visual and performing arts, and physical education 
follow the major themes captured In the frameworks, 
handbooks, and the curriculum guides. The curricu- 
lum criteria should be used to assess the quality 
of the content of the curriculum as well as the 
method of Instruction employed to Impart that 
curriculum. 

The schoolwlde criteria are designed to focus 
the school community on what students experience as 
Individuals, as members of groups (special programs 
and other assistance patterns) , and as a total 
student body. In most school settings separate 
groups of adults such as classroom teachers, special 
project personnel y support personnel, and adminis- 
trators work with students on discrete aspects of 
content or need. Thus, students experience those 
discrete aspects and synthesize them Into their 
total school experience. The adult work groups may 
lose sight of all the different pieces that students 
must put together. Using the criteria to look at 
the school and various programs In operation within 
the school wll^ help the school community to see 
what the synthesized school experlenci> Is like for 
different kinds of students. The application of the 
schoolwlde criteria during the self-study also helps 
to determine the degree of congruence between stated 
policy and what students and other members of the 
school community actually experience. 

Both the curriculum and schoolwlde criteria 
are summatlve statements of a high quality program 
that Is actually experienced by the student. When 
applying the criteria during the self-study, members 
of the school community should ensure that the 
following occur: 
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• Everyone Involved In the self-study must 
become knowledgeable about the contents of 
the criteria for elementary program review. 

• Those responsible for applying the criteria 
must decide what procedures they will use 
and whet specific Information they will seek 
out In order to address the criteria. For 
example, how will they organize observations 
to ensure that all students In the school. 
Including those with special needs , are 
considered? Whom will they talk to In order 
to maintain a broad perspective on the 
school setting? What artifacts should they 
review? 

• The necessary Information Is collected. 
Then reviewers discuss what has been found, 
pooling Information In order to develop 
a common perspective of the program In 
operation and Its Impact on students . 

• The common perspective brought out In the 
discussion Is then compared to the quality 
criteria. In the comparative process, areas 
of the program that reflect the description 
In the quality criterion are Identified as 
program strengths. Those that do not match 
the criterion statements are potential areas 
for Improvement. 

• The group must then decide which of the 
potential Improvement areas should be 
considered for an action plan. For example, 
which would have the greatest Impact on the 
criterion area as a whole? Which would 
offer the greatest potential for success? 
In what sequence should they be approached? 
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• Finally, the conclusions of the group are 
recorded so that they can be Included In the 
8 elf -study summary and shared first with the 
school community, then with the visiting 
review team. 

Developing the Self-Study Smmnary 

Once all Information has been gathered, 
analysed, discussed, and compared to the quality 
criteria, a summary of the self-study Is developed* 
This summary should convey a thoughtful review of 
the curriculum and the schoolwlde program. 

The summary should not be a lengthy document. 
As a rule of thumb, one page Is probably not enough 
room to Impart effectively what Is true about each 
aspect of the school's program as compared with the 
quality criteria. On the other hand, a 40-page 
document may be too detailed to be of optimum use 
to those who are responsible for Initiating change 
in curriculum. Instruction, and schoolwlde organi- 
zation. In other words, those responsible for 
organising the self-study should use common sense in 
developing a summary that communicates effectively. 

The summary of the self-study should Include 
the following: 

• A written record of the result of comparing 
what is happening at the school with the 
Issues, concepts, and ideas in each of the 
paragraphs of the quality criteria 

• A summatlve value Judgment about the results 
of that comparison 

• Identification of priority areas of 
improvement 



• Recognition of the strengths of the 
program 



The completed summary will Include the results 
of the self-study for each of the quality criteria. 
Even though all curricular criteria are included in 
the summary, those curricular criteria selected for 
special focus during the review will most likely 
reflect greater depth and attention in the self- 
study summary. The conclusions reached in other 
areas, however, will be of great value to the scliool 
community In planning curricular, instructional, and 
organizational Improvements. 

How the Self-Study Is Used During the Review 

During the program review the school's self- 
study is used as a base for discussion about the 
programs in operation at the site. It is shared 
with members of the review team during the review so 
that it can be used to frame the organization of the 
review and ensure that the Important points are 
covered. As the review progresses, the team will 
use the self-study as a guide in reviewing the 
school's program, validating the results of the 
self-study when the findings of the review team 
confirm the results, and seeking additional informa- 
tion when the self-study results and the team 
findings are at variance. 

When the diagnostic portion of the review is 
complete, the key planners, the principal, and the 
review team will consider the identified areas of 
Improvement within the self-study as they make 
recommendations for increasing the effectiveness of 
the instructional program and recognize areas of 
program strength. 
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THE SCHOOL DATA SUMMARY 



Each school has a wealth of data which , when 
organized and presented for comparison and Inter- 
pretation, constitute the school data summary. 
These data provide a meaningful base of objective 
Information on which to build Judgments about school 
program quality. 

The organization and Interpretation of data In 
Che school data summary should be guided by educated 
hunches, open-minded exploration of patterns, 
confirming Interpretations with supporting evidence, 
and common sense. It Is z practical process 
that makes the best use of available Information 
but retains a healthy skepticism. 



- Skill area report comparing subareas of 
curriculum 

- Subgroup report showing trends over time 

• Nomr-referenced tests 

- Trends 

- Comparison to national norms 

- Currlcular area comparisons 

- Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 
over time 

• Criterion-referenced tests (Including 
proficiency tests) 



Indicators 

The following Indicators are suggested elements 
of the data summary because they are commonly 
available In schools and provide data valuable to 
program review and school planning. The school's 
School Performance Report , both the locally and 
state- produced section, may already include some of 
these elements. Each school should examine Its own 
available data and select the best data for Its 
summary. 

Outcome Indicators Include: 

• California Assessment Program data (third and 
sixth grades) 



- Percent of students achieving criterion 
levels 

- Trends 

• Work samples 

- Holistic criteria 

- Grade level standards 

• Attendance and tardles 

- Attendance patterns of all students 

- Attendance patterns of specific groups 

- Tardiness patterns for all students 

- Tardiness patterns for specific groups 

- Staff attendance 



Trends In raw scores 

Percentile rank 

Comparison to predicted score 

Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 

over txme 



• Number of books read 

• Number of writing assignments completed 

• Library/media use 
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• Students* opinion of school climate 

• Number of students referred to principal 
Program Indicators Include: 

• Instructional time 

- Total school day 

- Allotted time by subject and by grade 

- Time engaged In leamln'' (from observation) 
" Homework by grade 

• Extracurricular activities 

" Number of students In sports 

" Number of students In music 

" Number of students In drama 

" Number of students In academic clubs 

Student Indicators Include: 

• Enrollment patterns; e.g., Increasing/ 
decreasing 

• AFDC count — Increasing/decreasing 

• LEP count — Increasing/ decreasing 

• Parents' occupations 

• Mobility/ transiency of students 

A combination of open-mlndedness, common sense, 
and expert advice should be used In selecting data 
to Include In the summary. The format should 
display Information to facilitate making compari- 
sons. Too much Information can be Just as confus-* 
Ing as too little. The summary should not cover 
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every possible comparison among available data. 
Most data should be left In their natural forms, 
available for reference. 

Data must be compared to some frame of refer-* 
ence. The most common comparisons useful to schools 
are: 

o Criterion levels based on rational goals 

• Past years' levels for the same school 

• Other currlcular areas or subcomponents within 
a currlcular area 

• Groups of students 

• Other grade levels 

• District, state, and national averages 

One of the most useful means for Interpreting 
data Is a knowledge of trends over time. It Is 
helpful to have data for as many years (or other 
time points) as possible so that the size of random 
fluctuations can be estimated. Steady mo ement 
up or down over three or more years Is usually an 
Indication of real change. A one-year spurt Is 
usually difficult to Interpret and should not be 
relied on. One way of validating an apparent 
trend Is to look for parallel patterns In related 
data. If reading achievement Is Improving across 
several different measures (e.g., CAP tests, dis- 
trict criterion-referenced tests, and number of 
books read), then It Is safe to Interpret these 
results as real Improvement. If, on the other hand, 
results on only one measure are moving up and those 
on the others are constant or going down, alterna- 
tive explanations must be seriously considered. The 
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policy significance of trends can be Illuminated by 
comparing these trends to the trends In other 
schools and In district, state, and national aver- 
ages. Schools with assessment data that are not 
coQSlstent with state and national trends are likely 
to be schools with powerful and unlqu«i programmatic 
or demographic Influences on student outcomes. 

In the development of strategies for Improving 
the program, It Is often useful to compare data 
among currlcular areas or subcomponents of currlcu- 
lar areas. By themselves, these comparisons can be 
misleading, so It Is advisable to tie them to 
a reference point by using trends; that Is, by 
comparing trends among currlcular areas. National, 
state, district, or even school test score averages 
can be used. Data fros comparison schools can be 
used In the same way. Criterion levels established 
as school c ectlves can also provide a standard 
of comr .rlson between areas. But since these cri- 
terion levels are difficult to Justify empirically, 
their use for other comparisons Is questionable. 

Evaluating the performance of groups of 
students Is very Important for program planning. 
Comparison by groups can also be misleading when 
viewed In Isolation. These same types of reference 
points can be used to tie down student group Inter- 
pretations In the manner suggested for currlcular 
areas. Trends can be compared for the high, middle, 
and low quartlles; for LEP students; and for the 
disadvantaged. Counts and proportions are often 
more useful than averages In looking at specific 
groups. Very often, a comparison of program data 
among different groups reveals differences In the 
treatment of students. These program differences 
can be evaluated to determine whether they are 
Intentional or are the result of Inadvertent 
Inequities. 



Comparisons to national, state, and district 
distributions and averages can be useful by them- 
selves. Data from schools with similar background 
factors are sometimes available. While comparisons 
with these schools can provide a sense of relative 
standing, matching Is very dangerous and frequently 
misleading. These overall comparisons are more 
useful for setting goals and measuring progress than 
for discovering clues to program Improvements. 

The measures employed should be evaluated to 
determine how well they focus on program goals. It 
Is easy to overvalue what Is measured and undervalue 
what Is truly Important. An excellent assessment of 
an unimportant goal should not weigh as much In the 
decision-making process as a merely adequate 
assessment of a very Important goal. 

A very Important consideration In Interpreting 
data In currlcular areas Is the alignment of what Is 
measured with what Is taught or Intended to be 
taught. Many tests overemphasize low level skills 
and facts, ^lle the current trends In curriculum 
are toward higher level skills. Ideas, and concepts. 
State and national test developers are making 
changes In their tests to reflect this shifting 
emphasis In the curriculum, but each school should 
make sure the available data cover the curriculum 
as It Is Intended to be taught. 

A related Issue Is the match of assessment 
method to what Is being assessed. For example, an 
analysis and holistic Judgment of work samples, 
demonstrations, and student presentations are often 
the best methods for addressing higher order 
thinking and communication skills. Teacher and 
textbook-related assessments generally match cur- 
riculum very well, although comparative data are not 
readily available. State and national tests provide 
excellent comparative Information , although their 
fit to the school program Is only general. t o 
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